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MEMORIAL IYMN. 


(TO MUSIC BY ROBERT 


ty GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


SCHUMANN.) 


1OD of life, 

I God of death, 
Giod the maker and the slayer: 
y wither, 
wanders hither 


rell us why the roses 
Why the breeze that 
seems to sigh— 

Man is born 

But to dic 


In the trees 

Robins sing, 

And the bright earth blooms with flowers ; 
Over all the blue skies hover 

Like some gentle-hearted lover, 

Yet we sigh 

Man is born 

Lut to die, 

They who sleep, 


Thev our dead, 

Under the green sod of summer— 

Should they rise from graves and hearken, 
See the days that dawn and darken, 
Would thev sigh 


Man is 


But to die? 


born 


Oh, farewell, 
Sleeping ones! 
Earth has given, earth has taken: 
You are deaf to song ot 
We shall dream 
We who sigh 


Man is born 


sorrow 


with you to-morrow, 


ROLFE'’S FRIENDLY EDITION OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE “The Friendly Edition” of Shake 
speare’s Works Edited by W.J. Rotre. In 
Illustrated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $30 00, 


° 


20 Volumes l6mo, Sheets, $27 00; 

(Sold 
uv in sets.) 

‘ Allow me to congratulate you on the extreme at- 

ess und sterling excellence of this edition of 


the world’s greatest poet.”—Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke, 
tuthor of * The Complete Concordance to Shakspere.” 
“In my opinion Mr Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare's 
Plays is thoroughly admirable. No one can examine 
these volumes and fail to be impressed with the con- 
eclentious accuracy and 8¢ holarly completeness with 


which 


Horace Howard 


1 Furness, 
, Editor of the “ New Vari 


rum Shake- 


These editions are made with care and judgment, 
and keep pace with scholarship. They will prove 








ueceptable to readers of all kinds, equally those who | 


think they require no notes and those whoMind that 
Shakespeare needs a good deal of elucidation; for 
the notes, though copious, are at the end, and may be 
neglected at will."—F. J. Child, Professor of English in 
Harvard University 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanver & Broruners, post-paid, to any part 
uf the United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harerr & Brorurrs’ Caratooun sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage-stanups. 
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PMith a Patternesheet Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR. 


l contain a PAarTreRN-SHKEKT 


Supecement, devoted to MourntnG Appare., with 
roux full-sized patterns, 7 j 


Our next number will 
La ustrations, and de 
scriptions of Mocurnxinc Dresses, Wraps, Bonners, 
Jars, and Linakhur ; together with full-sized Braid 
ing Latterns for Dresses, Wrappings, ete 


“BRINGING HOME THE MAY.” 
FEXHEKE has always been something that 
| might be called pathetic to the view of 
the on-looker in the endeavor of our very 
young people to make merry with out-door 
revelry in this climate of ours, which, vary 
as it will, affords nowhere north of the old 


Mason and Drxon line a very alluring or | 


delightful exposition of the weather at the 
time of the Ist of May. Phthisies and 
pneumonias and ulcerated sore throats and 
rheumatisms without number form the un- 


seen train following our little May Queens | 


through the chill streets. And so palpable 
is it that, at this date, in-doors and not out- 
doors is the place for children and youth, 
and merrymakers in general, that one would 
not much marvel at the bigoted old ENpr- 
coTT who stopped the dancing round the 
May-pole two hundred and fifty years ago, 
if the weather then had been at all like the 
weather now. In point of fact, however, 
the weather then was really what the wea- 
ther is now at about the middle of May, as 
in the reformation of the calendar and the 
change from what is called Old Style to New 
Style the Ist of May in the present enu- 
meration of days and months comes nearly a 
fortnight earlier than it did in former times. 
People in those old times who set ont in 
search of blossoms by what is the middle 
of our May, who danced on the green, who 
crowned themselves with wild flowers, were 
really not mad as Ophelia with her garlands ; 
for by that time there was really grassy turf 
to dance on, there were blossoms to be found, 





there were wild flowers to be erowned with 
instead of those of tissue-paper, there were 
birds to fill the air with chirping and plea- 
sant darting of wings and now and then 
bursts of song, and that air was as apt 
to be soft with gushes of south wind on 
some day then celebrated as May-day as it 
is sure to be raw and rude on any day now 
celebrated as such, In truth, May-day, be- 
fore the change in the calendar, was a sea- 
sonable festival, as now it is an unseason- 
able ofe; there was something then to make 
merry With in the co-operation of warmth 
and sunshine and flowers in plenty ; now we 
have only the tradition that once there was 
sunshine on the Ist of May, and therefore 
the feeling that still there ought to be, and 
that if it is the change from the Old Style to 
the New that has wrought the change in 
temperature and in pleasure, then the Old 
Style for us! And we hold out our hands 
to the hug of the Russian Bear, who has re- 
fused to adopt the New Style, and still clings 
tenaciously to the Old, that somewhere with- 
in his wide realm there may be found a May- 
day without icicles. 

In the British Islands our predecessors 
had a world of pleasure on the May-day, 
laden with blossoming hawthorn, and dan- 
cing like dryads about their trees and May- 
poles. May-day was a festival of note and 
with them, and had been for 
It was on a May-day that the King 
of the Fairies and another fought every 
year for the hand of Cordelia, who in the 
Welsh story never went off with France, 
but staid with her father in his tomb, and 
is to stay there till the day of doom, the 
hero who in the yearly recurring contest 
shall win on the May-day that arrives si- 
multaneously with the day of doom to win 
also the hand of the maiden. 

When we consider that in most of the 
warm coanties of England the Ist of May is 
equivalent in pleasantness and warmth to 
our Ist of June, and when we add to that 
that the legendary May-day was reckoned 
by the Old Style, we shall see how much 
room there was for floral delights on a May- 
day that came really at a time very nearly 
corresponding in temperature to the middle 
of our June—a time when with us the world 
is at the very top of its beauty, and life is 
too sweet for expression, With us the keep- 
ing of May-day is but a sort of vicarious and 
sacrificial rite. 


Huportance 


ages. 


We keep it more in memory 
of our forefathers than for any pleasure we 
take in it ourselves. We take cold, not 

| pleasure, usually. Our May Queens wear 

| their veils outside their cloaks, and carry 
baskets of flowers on their arms while their 
| hands are in their muffs; they go through 
| some kindred process to dancing on the 

green, and leave their rubbers in the mud. 

But, for all that, one would not rob them of 
| the pretty custom handed down from so 
| many tiers of ancestry. One would prefe1 
to think that if this day and its innocent 
| celebration is not a harvest of pleasure in 
| itself, it is, at any rate, a memorial act to 
| those who did find their pleasure in it in the 
| days when HERRICK sang at his best and 
sWeetest: 


} ** Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
| And take the harmlesse follie of the time. 
| We shall grow old apace, and die 
sefore we know our liberty. 
Our life is short, and our daves run 
As fast away as does the sunne; 
And as a vapor or a drop of raine 
Once lost can ne'er be found againe, 
So when you or T are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 
All love, all liking, all delight, 
Lies drowned with us in endlesse night 
Then while time serves, aud we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let's goe a-Maying.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
AUTOGRAPH HUNTING. 
FRIEND of mine who has frequent calls 
JA for autographs declares that it is almost 
worth the trouble thev cost him, to study the dif- 
ferent modes of approach adopted by applicants, 
He says that autograph seekers may be divided 
into three classes: (1) those who ask for auto- 
| graphs in a commonplace and business-like way, 
as they would ask for a bowl of soup at a public 
sonp-house; (2) those who ask deferentially, as 
if it were a great favor to them: (3) those who 
ask condescendingly as if it were, on the whole 
rather a favor to vou 
predominates ; 


ON 


This last class, he says, 
and by way of illustration he gives 
a sentence from his latest application. 
as follows: 


It runs 
“T have now the autographs of sev- 
eral members of the President’s cabinet, a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court, leading members 
of the national House, about one-half of the 
Senate, Governors, leading college presidents, cele- 
brated clergymen, distinguished authors, editors, 
etc. Iam also in receipt of many contributions 
from the great women of our land, which add 
very much to the charm and attractiveness of 
the book. May I not hope that you too may be 
willing to send me yours ?” 

My friend declares that at least one-third of 
the applications he receives are on somewhat this 
model; and he further avers that nothing else 
ever crushes him into such a feeling of utter in 
significance. It is as if after counting up a long 
| list of illustrious guests for a proposed bauquet, 





| collection of autographs. 











the kind host should bethink himself and say, 
“There is little John Smith, who could perhaps 
fill a vacant corner; it would pain him to be left 
out; Jet us invite him.” This is what my friend 
calls the condescending style of invitation; and 
he says that, had he the moral courage, such re- 
quests would always be refused. Is it pleasant, 
he asks, to be told that of all conceivable objects 
for such attention, you are the very last; that 
you count lower than the most speechless mem- 
ber of the “ national House,” or than the very ob- 
scurest “able editor” who has preceded you ? 
It really shows an almost inconceivable want of 
tact to begin your negotiations with a man by 
thus proclaiming his utter insignificance. Sup- 
posing that his is the very last on your list of all 
eligible autographs, is it necessary to tell him 
of it? 

With what joy and beaming triumph, on the 
other hand, will ny friend sometimes bring to me 
a communication like the following: “ Dear sir: 
Being about to begin the formation of an auto- 
graph collection, I naturally turn to you. Would 
you have the goodness,” ete., ete., ete. Here is the 
model application indeed! It implies all the dif- 
ference between the stone that the builders (al- 
most) rejected and the same when promoted to be 
the head of the corner. Who, my friend asks, 
would not select his very best stationery and his 
newest pen; who would not hasten to copy in his 
“sweet Roman hand” his very best song, sonnet, 
or elegy for the skilful and flattering applicant 
who thus “begins” with him? Yet my friend 
tells me that a proposal so felicitous is a rare 
pleasure, and that most applicants apparently 
think it the very best way of winning a cor- 
respondent’s good graces to tell him how insig- 
nificant he is; or, in other words, how many have 
preceded him. Yet even Bluebeard conducted 
his successive wooings more judiciously than that ; 
he at Jeast put his previous wives into a locked 
closet, 

My friend tells me that another device familiar 
to the seekers after autographs is to make their 
application to you a mere excuse for invoking 
your aid in seeking some one else of more im- 
portance. He tells an amusing story of a 
long siege he went through at the hands of the 


wineglass of white wine, place a buttered paper 
over them, and bake in a moderate oven fifteen 
minutes. Reduce another glass of wine ina stew- 
pan by simmering, add to it balf a pint of white 
sauce, twelve small oysters, bearded and blanched, 
twelve small quenelles (see quenelles in No. VI.), 
and twelve button mushrooms. Season with pep- 
per and salt. Simmer one minute only, or the 
oysters will harden, Place the slices of fish on 
a hot dish, pour the sauce over them, place the 
oysters, mushrooms, and quenelles in groups in 
the corners of the dish. 

Lobster Soufflées,—Cut up the meat of a boiled 
hen lobster into neat dice, showing as much of the 
red as possible. Prepare as many small ramekin 
or soufflée cases as may be required by pinning 
bands of writing-paper round them two to three 
inches higher than the case. Take three table- 
spoonfuls of mayonnaise, half a pint of stiff aspic 
jelly, and a gill of tomato sauce in which a tea- 
spoonful of gelatine has been dissolved. Every 
utensil used must be ice-cold, the jelly must be 
quite cold, but not set. Put the tomato sauce, 
the jelly, and the mayonnaise (which should be 
left on the ice till the last thing) into a bowl set 
in another bowl of pounded ice; whisk them to- 
gether until they begin to look white; then stir 
the lobster in it, with a teaspoonful of very finely 
chopped chervil and tarragon; fill the souftlée 
cases, piling the dressing high; put them on a 
dish on ice. When they are “set,” carefully re- 
move the paper bands, sprinkle a little dried and 
sifted lobster coral over the tops, and serve. 

Coquilles of Prawns.—Pick the shells from 
four dozen prawns; mix with one-third the quan- 
tity of mushrooms slightly stewed in a table- 
spoonful of butter and a salt-spoonful of salt 
(the mushrooms must not be brown); add four 
table-spoonfuls of Allemande sauce (for which 
see directions in paper No. II.); fill the shells, 
which must be well buttered, dress each over 
with fine bread-crumbs which have been eareful- 
ly fried a golden brown; put them in a cool 
oven twenty minutes, only to get thoroughly hot, 
but not to cook. 

Coguilles of Salmon or Halibut—Take one 
pound of cold halibut or salmon; break it into 
small pieces; put it in a stewpan with half a 





whole graduating class in a certain high-school 
on the Pacitic coast. The first applicant wrote 
to ask him courteously for his autograph, and in- 
cidentally for two others which she had tried in 
vain to procure—I think those of Lowell and 
Bancroft. Having none of those to spare, he 
made up a little parcel of others and@ mailed them 
to her. Presently came another note from an- 
other pupil in the same school, again asking for 
his autograph, and inquiring if he would not be 
so very kind as to supply those of Longfellow 
and Emerson, This was answered more grudg- 
ingly; but note after note followed until eight 
different girls in the same school had been heard 
from in all, the farce of asking him for his own 
autograph being soon entirely laid aside, and each 
young woman simply designating the gaps in her 
own collection, with an appeal to his good-nature 
to fill them. It is needless to say that the an- 
swers were soon discontinued ; and that it is only 
fair to add that the originator of the whole trou- 
ble at last repaid him for it by a droll girlish let- 
ter, narrating the whole course of the autograph 
mania through the school, the eagerness of their 
mutual competition, and the daring devices it had 
cost these audacious girls to carry out their fell 
designs. ; 

After all, there is something very pathetic ina 
The epitaphs on tomb- 
stones are hardly such a commentary on the 
transitoriness of earthly fame. In the Capitol at 
Washington you might see, some years ago at 
least, the pages going from seat to seat collecting 
in autograph books the signatures of the Honor- 
able Members; but go there again in three or 
four years and scarcely a dozen of those same 
faces would be seen, while a collection of their 
signatures would be but so much waste paper. I 
happen to have a collection made some forty 
years ago of permits, signed by thirty different 
English peers of that day, to enter the strangers’ 
gallery of the House of Lords. What power 
those names then represented; what sacrifices, 
such as Thackeray alone could have depicted, 
tnay 
who bore them; what a glamour they had to dis- 
arm the honesty of men, the virtue of women! 
There they lie, the once great signatures, Boling- 
broke, Buckingham, and the rest; but the names 
themselves are now worn by other persons; the 
very institution they represented is tottering, and 
this bundle of papers would hardly fetch more at 
auction than if it bore the names of Brown, Jones, 


and Robinson. a WwW. 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
Vil. 
NSTEAD of giving recipes for cooking fish 
whole, for which excellent directions are to 

be found in several modern cookery books, recipes 
for fish entrées will be substituted. They are 
now frequently served at the fish course, and by 
their convenience aud economy, as well as the 
variety they afford, are likely to grow in favor, 
Another point for thein is that they can often be 
made hours before, and simply heated when need- 
ed, thus relieving the cook of the most critical 
part of her work at the time when she needs her 
attention free. 

Some of these entrées will be more suited for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper dishes than to 
precede a heavy dinner, such, for instance, as the 
preparations of oysters when they have been also 
served before soup; but the recipes are included 
here for their intrinsie worth. 

Fillets of ¢ ‘od a la Normande,—Butter a tin dish, 
lay on it three slices of cod moderately thick (an 
inch to an inch and a half), pour ever them one 





have been made to win the favor of those | 


salt-spoonful of salt and a tiny pinch of pepper, 
and half a pint of white sauce, a table-spoonful 
of very thick cream, and a teaspoonful of anchovy 
sauce; stir well, and let all get hot. Butter some 
shells, sprinkle over with a few fried crumbs, 
fill with the mixture, cover with the fried crumbs, 
and put them in the oven to get thoroughly hot, 
Serve on a napkin. 

Salmon en Papillotes.—Cut some slices of salm 
on into cutlets the right size for serving, make 
paper cases to fit them, then cover each slice with 
the following imixture: two table-spoonfuls of 
salad oil beaten with the volk of an egg, one tea 
spoonful of parsley chopped, one shallot chopped, 
and one anchovy (all these must be chopped as 
finely as possible), a half-salt-spoonful of salt, 
and a grain of cayenne; mix, spread on the fish, 
envelop each piece in a well-buttered case, fasten 
up (by pinching the paper well), and bake half an 
hour, Serve in the papers. 

Fillet of Sole a la Normande.—In speaking of 
sole, one of course means the flounder, which is 
coming to be called the American sole, and when 
filleted does make a fair substitute for the real 
thing, and it is suitable for cooking in every way 


that the English sole can be used, except whole 
A boiled flounder without filleting, or a flounder 
fried whole, as is so often done with sole, would 
be very coarse. Fillet two flounders (in cities this 


try it may have to be done in the kitchen, there- 
fore directions for doing it will be appended), 
lay the fillets, neatly trimmed and shaped, into a 
thickly buttered pan or dish—either fire-proof 
porcelain or any other that can go to table—pour 
over them a glass of sherry and four table-spoon- 
fuls of consommé; cover with oiled paper, and 
bake ten minutes in a moderate oven; take out 
the pan, pour over the fillets half a pint of sauce 
Normande Pg 














return to the oven for five minutes, 
and serve in the pan. 

Sole a V Horly. —Make a frving batter thus: 
mix one table-spoonful of milk with two ounces 
of flour and a table-spoonful of salad oil to a 
smooth paste; then add two volks of eggs, and 
the whites whipped firm, with a quarter salt 
spoonful of salt; mix with an upward movement 
of the spoon, so as not to deaden the whites of 
eggs. Set it aside while you prepare the sole, 
Mix a table-spoonful of salad oil, a teaspoonful 
of chili vinegar, a teaspoonful of tarragon vine 
gar, a teaspoonful of parsley and one of onion 
chopped exceedingly fine, a scant sult spoonful of 
salt, and a quarter one of pepper. Mix all to- 
gether, then cut the fillets in half, trimming away 
all ragged appearance, and lay them for fifteen 
minutes in the mixture (called a mnarinade); take 
them out, drain them on a sieve, and then dip 
each fillet in the batter. This batter should be 
just thick enough to coat the fish and run slowly 
off, not cling in a thick paste round it. A French 
rule for testing the thickness of frving batter is 
to dip a spoon in it and then let a drop run off 
the end on a plate; if it drops freely, vet keeps 
a bead-like form, it is right. Frv each fillet ina 
wire basket three minutes in very lot deep fat. 
Serve with fried parsley. 

Turbaus of Sole tila Ronennaive.—As these re- 
quire a littie of the same mixture as would be 
used for lobster cutlets or croquettes, it is good 
management to have them when lobster is re- 
quired for something else. The mixture for the 
cutlets is made as follows (less than a fourth of 
it would be required for the turbans): remove all 
the flesh from a boiled hen lobster; chop it small ; 
wash, dry, and pound the coral, with an ounce of 
butter; take one gill of white sauce, mix the 
lobster coral and a table-spoonful of cream with 
it, and boil five minutes; mix in the lobster with 
a little salt (unless the lobster is salt enough) 
and a grain of cayenne. This made into cutlets, 
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egged, crumbed, and fried, is excellent, but our 
purpose now is to use it for stuffing. Take as 
many fillets of sole as required, spread the lobster 
mixture on each, roll them ap, run a toothpick 
through them to keep them in shape; trim till 
each will stand ; put them on a buttered baking | 
sheet, cover with buttered paper, and bake ten 
minutes, Chop up two truffles, two hard-boiled 
yolks of eggs, and a table-spoonful of parsley, 
each chopped separately, Take up the turbans, 
pour over them half a pint of cardinal sauce, and 
ornament the turbans, one with the truffles, one 
with the yolk of egg, and one with parsley; so 
on alternately. 

Directions for filleting Flounders.—Take a sharp 
knife, cut away the fins all round the fish, and split 
the flounder right down the middle of the back, 
then ran the knife carefully between the flesh and 
bones, going toward the edge. You have now de- | 
tached one-quarter of the flesh from the bone; do 
the other haif in the same way, and when the back | 
is thus entirely loose from the bone, turn the fish | 
over and do the same with the other side. You | 
will now find you can remove the bone whole from | 

| 
| 








the fish, detaching, as you do so, any flesh still re- 
taining the bone, Then vou have two halves of the 
fish, and you have four quarters of solid fish. To 
remove the skin, take the tail end firmly between 
the thumb and foretinger of the left hand, hold 
the skin side downward on the board, and with | 
your knife make an incision across the flesh, then, 
keeping the skin firmly between your thumb and 
finger, push the knife between it and the flesh, 
slightly humoring it to prevent tearing the flesh. 
The skin parts quite easily, but no attempt must | 
be made to cv the fish from it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH WRAPS, 


y MBROIDERED silk waistcoats are the nov- 

4 elty this season in the most elegant jackets 
nude by Pingat. The waistcoat is entirely Se ]ht- 
rate from the jacket, and is made of twilled silk 
oft some quaint shade, peach or chaudron ov leaf 
green in hue, wrought all over in flowers of nat 
ural colors, with a border in vine pattern edging 
the fronts, up the middle, on the colla 
the pocket flaps. With 
Quatorze coat of exquisitely fine black wool, ad- 


, ated On 
this is worn a Louis 
justed closely to the figure in the back, but looser 
and longer in front, trimmed simply with a loug 
revers collar of black moiré, turned over deep in 
the bax k, and extending the whole length of the 
The wide 


nvisible 





fronts without a noteh or break. Sra | 


seams of the waistcoat have loops to 
join it to the coat, but the fronts of the coat are 
meant to fall open and display the embroidery in 
its exquisite Watteau coloring Much simpler 
jackets of camel’s-hair and of pliable cloths with 
Zigzag woven lines are in Sue je, greeh, wrayv, or 
copper shades, made with a white camel’s-hair 
vest finely corded all over with gilt and stee 
still others are closed and single-breasted, with 
gilt cording in a slender pattern all along their 
edges, and pretty corner designs of the gilt cord 
Wronght in front. 

Very dressy mantles combine colored camel’s- 
hair and black lace—indeeéd it is a Parisian ca- 
price to use black lace in combination with va- 
wool. For 


rious kinds of Instance, apple green 


camel’s-hair covered with black net that is finely 


dotted with gilt beads forms the sides to short 





mantles that have V-shaped fronts and backs al- 
most covered with fine cording of gold ; 


° copper. 
colored wools are used in the same wav. Chang 








able silks are also made up under black Chantilly 





net for mantles, rose with green, or brown 


changeable with bright ve 
ty effect under 


of such mantles are of pleated lace 


low, producing a pret. 
The sides 


Without the 


the transparent lace, 


silk dropping over the arms to the elbows. sre. 
telle mantles are the new small designs for com- 
pleting any summer toilette, and are made of a 
little black net with bretelles, a be and collar 


of black motre ribbon four or five Inches wide, or 


else of gros grain ribbon with watered stripes or 


satin edge rhese have piece lace gathered on 
pleated in V shape from neck and shoulders to 


waist line in front and back, then spreading out 


The 


they 


below the waist in full fan-basque 
ribbon bretelles edge these \ 
are tied in a knot or bow 


shape, 
shaped Capes 4 
ith nanny drooping 
folded to 
Watet ine mm front and back, 
tribbon belt. The 


loops on the 
Laper 


they meet 


shoulders, and are then 


to the where 
ribbou-striped nets 


sed for 


Still others have the arms covered by pleated lice 


and jetted nets are also u such capes. 


falling to the elbows, and straight strands or else 


looped strings of large jet beads fall on these 
arm-pieces of lace. 

Belted waists are the novelty on long coats 
and cloaks of Snéde-colored or copper-tinted 
wools woven in wide diagonals. The belt is of 
embroidered valloon, and the same galloon edges 


the lapped front of the waist, also the collar and 
cuffs, 
erv extends half-way up the waist in inverted V 


On tightly fitted Jong coats the embroid- 


shape, and the collar of embroidery descends al 


most to meet it Long silk cloaks for driving 


wraps are ight, ana protect the costume from 


dust, as they envelop the wearer. Thev ave made 


of brown, dark blue, or grav. striped silks of 
light quality, pleated to « high collar, or te a 
yoke in the fashion of Irish cloaks, vet they have 
a separate front, like that of the Russian cireu- 
lar, over which the arms pass, vet are still cover- 
ed by the full sides; a belt or girdle of passe- 
menterie holds the back in place, then disappears 
under the sides and crosses the separate inner 


front. 
FRENCH DRESSES, 

Worth is making elegant and unique dresses 
of black Henrietta cloth, with mutton-leg sleeves 
of piece lace, and festooned flounces of Chantilly 
lace for trimming the skirt. The round waist is 
of the fine Henrietta cloth, attached in half-inch 








pleats to a pointed velvet voke, and widely gir- 
dled with satin in soft folds ; the girdle is knotted 
on the left side, and falls low on the skiet. Gal- 
loon of jet and gilt beads passes above the arm- 
holes like epaulettes, and in two rows around the 
wrists of the full lace sleeves. The over-skirt is 
nearly straight and round, and is laid in aceor- 
dion pleats in front, The lower skirt has a deep 
gathered satin flounce (pointed in the lower edge) 
set around it, and this is covered with a flounce 
of Chantilly lace set on in deep curves, 

A new feature in French dresses this spring is 
a jacket-waist of wool, forming part of a dress of 
contrasting color of crépon or other silken fabric. 
The jacket is usually of cashmere, and in the 
front is short and square-cornered, like the Eton 
jacket, falling open to show a full gathered front | 
of the contrasting*color; the back of this cash- | 
mere waist is quite full, and is long enough to | 
extend below the waist line, and is belted there 
by «a belt of the cashmere passed through a 











buckle. The sleeves are of the erépon, and are 
quite full, This is prettily shown with a jacket 
of dark red cashmere over a green crépon dress, 
The dress has a plain skirt, with a round over- 
skirt that extends up the front in polonaise shape, 
The red 
cashmere jacket forms the sides and back of the 
waist, and the full sleeves are of the vreen erépon, 


and is left quite full, like a blouse-vest, 


The full green front of the corsage is shirred at 
the neck and at the waist line, and a cord of 
green silk is set along each row of the shirring, 
and the ends of these cords are tipped with gilt; 
similar cords are on the shirring of the full 








sleeves. The jacket front has a turned -over 


notehed collar, and there are flat gilt buttons set 


down one side, with button-holes opposite, al- 
though the jacket is not meant to button across 
the shirred front of green crépon., A standing | 
collar of the cashmere is above the notehed turn- | 
ed-down collar, 

For midsummer garden parties are costumes | 
of old-fashioned lawn made up over silk in most | 
picturesque French styles of the last century, 
completed by a shirred round hat of the lawn 
trimmed with ribbons and lace, and also a para. 


sol of lawn over silk, mounted ona long handle, 
finished with a point at the foot, to be used as a 
The 
dresses are sheer old-time lawns wrought all over 
with thick dots and with sprigs of colored tlow- 
ers on their white grounds, A rose-bud pattern 
on white is prettily made up over rose pink taf- 
feta silk. 


on the shoulders in 


walking-stick, ed muslins of these 





sprig 


The round waist is laid in four pleats 
front and back, graduated | 
narrower at the waist line, and there are side 


forms set in with neat “ purling” in the seams, 
rhe high collar has pink gros grain ribbon around 
it to match the belt ribbon, there is a jabot of 
lace down the front, and the sleeves are puffed 
lawn over silk, wath Jace and ribbon wristbands, 
Ihe skirt is six breadths of the lawn, shirred 
iround the with 


top, edged a deep gathered 


flounce of the lawn finished at top and bottom 


with lace, and this skirt is taken up once ina } 
deep fold across each hip so that it shows below 
on the sides the pinked edges of the pink silk 
skirt beneath. This entire dress is mounted on 
a foundation skirt of pink silk, gored in the usual 
way, with two small steels across the back, and 
tinished at the foot bya gathered of pleated ruffle. 
Similar dresses will be made without the silk 
mong the simplest ana 
White mus- 


large spots 


foundation, and will be 
most stylish of the summer toilettes, 


lin with fine dots, or else with very 


will be made with this ronnd waist and fell skirt, 
and worn with pink or with lemon-colored ribbons ; 
there are also pale blue, éeru, and rose-tinted mus 
lins that will be completed by a collar, wristbands, 
and belt with sash ends of velvet of contrasting 


dark brown velvet on light blue, « 





the vellow-tinted lawns, and either green or 


brown with rose pink lawn, the changeable rib- 
The belt 
ribbon is three inches wide, being folded in the 
middle to half this width as it ps 


Waist ; 


bons are also used on these dresses. 





‘s around the 
it is fastened on the left side of the front, 
and descends in two short loops and two long 
ends that fall to the foot of the skirt; the collar 
is a band of the folded ribbon, fastened also on 
the left side, and wristbands of the ribbon have 
a small bow inside the Fhe ingenious 
1 add a pretty round hat of the 
softly 


shirred brim turned up behind, and trimmed with 


sieeve, 
home milliner wi 


muslin, made with puffed crown, and a 
There are very finely 
that are used by French 


these dresses, but the preference 


bows of ribbon and lace. 
woven torchon laces 
modistes on 
here is given to edgings of Valenciennes, or the 
pretty flower and leaf patterns of Oriental laces. 

Silk embroideries on silks that are either plain 
or of changeable ground are combined with lace, 
and form the most elegant visiting toilettes of 
the spring; but these embroideries are very cost- 
ly, and on that account such dresses will be limit- 
ed to the use of rich women, 

Poionaises become more popular as the season 


advances, and are made of cashmere over silk 






skirts in many of the old designs worn twelve or 
Nuns’ veiling and piece laces 


are also made up as polonaises over silk skirts, 


hilteen vears ago, 


and may be suited to thin and stout figures alike, 
as they are quite straight, in Directoire style, for 
those who are large, and are shirred and festoon- 
ed for slender figures, thus giving them apparent- 
ly greater breadth. The revolt against basques 
seems more decided than it has been at any sea- 
son hitherto, yet conservative women still think it 
safest to retain basque-waists, compromising by 
making the fronts full on the shoulders and 
quite short, with front girdles wide on the sides, 
and straight or pointed, as is most becoming. 
Velvet ribbon that is now sold at very low 
prices is used both in black and in colors in bor- 
der rows above a hem, and in lengthwise side 
rows on the lace skirts worn under India silk 
draperies. The white net, écru net in small tig- 
ures and in dots, also the scalloped Oriental laces 
in deep forty-inch widths for skirts, are used for 





enn = 


lower skirts over a foundation of changeable taf- | 
feta silk, and the ribbon velvet trimming is chosen 

in one of the colors of the silk of the lower skirt 

—blue, brown, green, red, or black. Inch-wide 
ribbons in three rows make a pretty trimming 
above the hem, and these are crossed at right 
angles on one side, and extend there in six rows 
up to the belt. When the lace has a scalloped 
edge at the foot, a border is not needed, and the 


ribbons are put on only in lengthwise rows down | 
the front and back, or else up each side, with a 
loop and pointed end at the foot, or a 


bow, or else a large round chou. 


sqtare 
Still wider vel- 
vet ribbon is sewed under the arms on the cor- 


and forms a pointed girdle in front, or else 
passes around the figure as a belt to a round 
waist in the way described in last week’s Bazar. 
With black lace dresses black velvet ribbon is 
sometimes placed over wider moiré ribbon of a 





stylish shade, the colored ribbon showing merely 
beyond the edges of the narrower black ribbon ; 
yellow, leaf green, and copper pink are excellent | 
colors to place under hanging black ribbons in 
a sash at the side, or in two lengthwise rows tied 
with bows at intervals, also on the pointed girdle 
the standing collar, and the wristbands, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
C. Donovan; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTABLk, & 
Co.; James MeCrreky & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
and EK. J. Dennina & Co. 





PERSONAT. 

Tur late MATTHEW ARNOLD (how odd “the 
late’ sounds in connection with this name!) 
was not the aggressive fellow socially that one 
might have suspected from his writings. 
times he said a thing that had a rather top-lofty 
sound, butas a rule his conversation among his 
friends, even in America, Was as amiable as it 
Was instructive. In personal appearance Mr, 
ARNOLD Was the typleal Englishman. He was 
tall, but rather loosely built, parted his hair in 
the middle, and cultivated the familiar leg-of- 
mutton side Whiskers, and wore a singh 
in his eve. Mr. ARNOLD had rather 
hands, ane his fingers and thumbs were as spat 
ulate as those of a professional pianist, while 
his nails were chalky in appearance and fan 
shaped, 

—Jexnny LIND buried, at her request 
Wrapped in a patchwork quilt that had been 
viven her by the children of the Protestant Ehalt 
orphan Asylum in West Tenth Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, in recognition of her gift of S500 to 
that deserving Institution, 
Where 


Sore 


peculhr 
was 


This establishment, 
children from four to ten years old are 
and educated for the 
sum of seventy-five cents a week, is great y 
strailened for lack of room, and forced to re- 
fuse more than half who apply for admission 
An effort is being made by the 
raise money with which to build a larger 
house on land given them for that 

by Mrs. R. L. Stuart. A successful musi 
eal for the benetit of the institution was late- 
ly held at the residence of Mrs. Goopripge, 
in Fifth Avenue, and another at the 
which was largely attended. The asylum phy 
that there was not a fatal cause 
among the children last year, which result was 
nob a new one, 

—Governor BEAVER, of Pennsylvania, is one of 
our hard-working public men, He 
State-house immediately after 
breakfast, and stays at his desk until lialf past 
five. He does not even take time to 
luncheon, but has his mid-day meal, whieh con 
sists of a pitcher of lemonade and a few 
biscuits, brought to him. Governor Beaven is 
just fifty age, is six and a half feet 
ind weighs 157 pounds. Tle lost a 
during the war, but finds no trouble in tling 
around without it. 

—Lord WALTER CAMPBELL, son of the Duke 
of Argyll, is making a visit to New York, the 
scene of his early mereantile struggles Lord 
WaLTer looks verv much like his distinguished 
father, His skin is fair and his eves are light 


fed, clothed, potadral 


hiuhagvers Lo 


purpose 


wsylum, 


sician stated 


rovs to the 





an eight-o' clock 
o out bo 


sada 





veurs of a 








ue, a Vellow mustache hides his mouth, and he 
wears his vellow hair longer than the prevailing 
fashion calls for, and combed straight back from 
his forehead. Altovether, bis appearance su 
vests the artist rather than the lord 

Miss Fiona West, the eldest danglter o 
the British Minister at Washington, will be mas 
ried in June to M, GaBRieL SALANSON, third 
secretary of the French | ition. Miss West is 
about twenty iwo vears ofage, small and blond 
M. SALANSON is it, short and dark 
The wedding will take place in Paris, and will 









twenly-el 


be private, on account of the recent death of the 
mother, M,. SALANsSONn 
French family, and has been for several 
years in the diplomatic service, Ile was in the 
legation in Chili before he came to Washington, 

Aunt Becky Youna, of Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
is a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and attends all its reunians in herState. Letta 
widow with two children, at the age of thirty- 
two, she left her home in Ithaca, New York, to 
yo to the frontas a hospital nurse. Aunt Becky 
is sixty years old now, and her brown hair is 
streaked with gray, but she is full of life and en 
ergy, and no old soldier tinds a keener relish in 
shouldering his cratch and showing how fields 
were Won than does Aunt Becky in relating sto 
ries of her hospital experiences on the tieid 

Seeretary WHITNEY’S country 
lands, in the suburbs of Washington, is furnis! 
ed entirely with antique furniture, which Mrs 
Watney selected as being more in keeping with 
an old farm-house than that of modern design 
Big tireplaces adorned with bright brass and 
irons are found in nearly every rootn, und there 
is always a crackting fire on the hearth. White 
and gold is the favorite combination, but com 
fort is never for a moment sacrificed to decora- 
tive art. The Secretary of the Navy, for one rea- 
son or another, has done more entertaining of 
a social nature than any other member of the 
cabinet, He does not do it on his official salary, 
however, for the ruler of the President's navee 
is fortunately a very wealthy man. 

—Marcus A. Root, the first American da- 
guerreotyper, died recently in Philadelphia at 
the age of eighty. Mr. Root had a taste for por- 
traiture, and very early in life went to Philadel 
phia to study under the famous painter THOMAS 
Sunt.y. Mr. SuLty, however, discouraged his 
efforts, 50 he started a writing schvol, aud made 


vroom’s 


belonys to a 


rood 


seat, Grass 
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a fortune ont of copy-books of his invention. 
In 18438 his attention was called to the daguerreo- 
type, and he soon became the leading exponent 
of that art in the United States. Jt is said that 
his gallery used to be fled with people waiting 
thew turn as one sees them now at a theatre 
box office during the limited run of a popular 
play 


—The late F. O. C. DarLey was a big, power 


fully built man, to whom a erowb er, as far as 
Weight Is concerned, would not lu ve made an 
unwieldy pencil, He was very fowd of out-of 
doors, and spent a great part of the warm we 

ther in cumping out. Mount Desert was one of 
his favorite resorts, and he was familiur with its 





many beatblies long 


before that place fell a vic 
tim to fashion, Myr t 


DARLEY married a dau 


of the well-known arithmetician WakREN Cor 
BURN, Whose widow lives in Cambridge, and t 
tlso the artist spent a good deal of his time, 


though his home was in Delaware 

—Miss Many Grayaires 
heart of India, not only 1 
chureh, but she was ber 


Hh oISSTOT 
wrsead TOE, 


own architect 
ter-builder as we She employ 





at pat 
men, none other being available, a 
them how to mak rricks, how to saw 
flooring, and how to querry ston 
White people who have happened to pass along 
that way have expressed astonishment and ad 
miration of this woman's are tectural work 
The design is original, and suited to the needs 
of the country, while the variety and rudeness 
of the building material makes an exceedingly 
picturesque effect Phis only shows what a wo- 








tan cin do under difficulties, 

Mr. O. 8. Straus, United States Minister to 
Purkey, leads an unusually busy Lite He hus 
for several ‘ s been making a tour of in- 
| f sulates, ich took him throu 
Fyeypt \- S\ i nd other Oricntal countries, 
In Egypt the Khedive invited Mr. and Mrs. 
STRAUS Lo breaktist presented the former 
With a photograph of himself signed with his 
awutlowrapl: in Ad and Envtlish 


MonrGan, a f 


Epwin D vrandson of the late 

















ex-Governor of New York, was recently married 
to Miss Envizaneru M. Moran The wedding 
ceremony was performed in Trinity Chapel, and 
Was Very quict Phere were vo bridemaids or 
vroomsinin M MORGAN'S intimate frier 
James Parken, of Bos ted as best man, 
After the ceremony a edding kfust of one 
hundred covers was served, but the guests were 
Only Lhe specu trie s of the family Mr. Mon- 
GAN IS tiny tithes a nl dire, and Was a wid 
ower at the time of s recent marriage His 
first wife died u the effects of the Oregon dis- 
ster Since t me Mr. MorGan, who used 
to Lye ted, tstnun, has turned his atten- 

to ‘ - of out-of door spor nd is 
considered oF olou eSL Cross-COUNLPY I ~ 
Hie has ¢ ! stu sout Hempstead, Long 
Island, to which I ss to add at the rate of 
L hors t week 

Phe num of artists who wield the pen as 
well as the brush is increasing every day lo 
the list, which has r some time ineluded the 
names Of Frank D. Minner, Howanp Pyne 
GreorGe Il, BouGurox, Kexyvon Cox, Joseru 
Penne. and WinnLtaM HL. Gipson, may now | 


added those of Eowin BLAsHerenp aud Frep 





ERICK A, BripGMan Mr. Pennenne and Mi 
SLASHFIELD are ably assisted by their wives, and 
it is hard to tell where on ivs down the pen 
ind the other takes it up Mi PENNELL. Who 
is the niece of CHARLES GoprrReY LELAND, had 
miaide a pleasant reputation iLerat is ELIza 
BETH ROBBINS before s evan her tricycle tour 
with the young Philadelphia artist 

Senator PALMER, Who is like Mr. Bereu in 
his fondness for animals, has interested himself 


In the puretiase ofan animal ambulanee for th 





use of the Humane Society of Washingtor 
Stranve to say there is nothing of that sort at 
the national eapita Senator PALMER is a mun 
of larve wealth, which he made by close 
tion to business Mrs. PALMER is also 
in her own right, but her money was i 
Representative Oates, of Alabama, is a tall, 
well-built man, wit tslight stoop to his shoul 
ders. Ile is only fifty-two years of age, and yet 
his hatrand mustache are snowy whit Colonel 
Oates tris but on ny his other he left on tl 
lield before R 1 dad, but he is suid to use t 
remaining one Ww much vrace and effect 
Dr. Jonn Wester Brown, rector f St 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, is one of t nost 
popular preachers in the Episcopal Chureh in 
this country Bost im to sue i 
Dr. COURTNEY at St. Paul's, and itis said that aw 
New York chureh is laying phins to captur 
him. Dr. Brown is a Ome man, between 
forty and fifty vears of , though his smooth 
shaven face and bright, benevolent expression 
ake him look even vounge 7 
FLORENCE KELLEY WiscHuNewstKY, the 
daughter of Judge Ketiey, of Pennusyivania, 
who married a Russia s living in New York, 
Where she Is spending ber tine ta studying tl 
} condition of the poor She writes a vood denl 
|} for the newspapers, and has gone heart and soul 
| into that sort of active life which so many wo 
} men crave, and which leads some to the stage 
und others into journalism, 
| Mrs. Betsey Torney, of Scituate, Massa- 
¢clusetts, Who is ninely vears savs that in 


her youth she lived at the NorrHey homestead, 
near Scituate, where Woopworth wrote the 
“Old Oaken Many 


Sucket 


has lowered the 


is the time she 





famous bucket Into the we 
and drunk deep draughts of the pure spring wa 
ter She las an idea that it was better than tl 
viter that flows from nickle ited fancets, 
he sons of GOULD and VANDERBILT do not 
} seem to be of the sort to squander th money 
} accumulated by their fathers GEORGE GOULD 
| is thonwht to be quite ss vd as lis fathe 
wnd to be very much of bis disposition Sine 
his marriage he h d down into an every 
| day family man His only dissipation is an oe 
| causional visit to the theatre in « Hopany with 


his wife. He drinks litt inal nie " 
Business is his pleasure, and if it eve 


falls to his lot to ¢ 


or nothing 
smokes, 
ontrol his father’s interests, 
he will be well fitted for the trust 
and WinniamM K. VANDERBILT at 
good business men, but they spend much mor 
money than young GouLb is ever likely to 
They have large social interests, and the latter 
is particularly found of the good things of this 
life., It is not likely, however, that either ot 
these ventlemen will live beyond his incom 
Phat of CORNELIUS is said to be a million dol 
lars a mouth, while that of WitLiAM K. is not 
very far behind it 


CORNELIUS 
exceptiona 
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Sartor Jacket ror Girt From 12 To 14 Years oLp 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 53-59. 


Utster ror Girt rrom 12 To 14 Years oip 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 40-47, 
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Borperep Woor Costume.—Front.—| For Back, SN ify aah Ss Watkine Dress with Cape.—Back. 
see Page 317.] [For Front, see Page 309. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Brainep Mantie ror Evperty Lapy. For pattern and description see Supple- 
No. IV., Figs. 81-89. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V1., Figs. 48-52. ment, No. L, Figs. 1-8. 
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Fig. 1.—CasHMErRE AND PLaip Surau Costume, Fig. 2.—Srripep Woon anp Vetvet Costume 
For diagram and description see Supplement. For description see Supplement 











Kitt Suir ror Boy From 2 To 4 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs, 21-30, 
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D i } , y i rIT .—F —(F ack, see Page 308. 
Bratwep CasHMERE CosTUME. Fig. 2.—Section or Curtain Bano, Fie. 1, Pace 317. Watkine Dress with Cars. Faone. [For Bac a ee ge 3 J 
For description see Supplement Fou Size, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. 














THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutuor or “* Paston Carew,” “Sowine Tur Winn,” 
“lone Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” eto 


BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER XIL. 

TUE 

6 A" Yokohama, of fever, Charles, the ouly son 
i of the Rev. James Osborne, late Vicar of 


Kingshouss This announcement in 
the Zimes which Mrs. Clanricarde read first—Mr. 


GRAND COUP, 


Was the 


Clanricarde having taken the whole inside, tele- 
and the market, 
Wife the advertisements and the 
This the only 
privilege of his sex which that unlucky George 


grams, leading articles, money 


leaving to his 
“dead and almost 


alive.” was 


dared to claim For all the rest his wife came 
first, and her will ruled where his vielded 

Mrs. Clanricarde read the announcement with- 
out the quivering of a muscle or the turning of a 
hint sie re ad it, indeed, as if she had expect d 
it, and looked over the top of the page al het 
daughter, speculating on her reception of the 
thunder-bolt which neither surprised nor shocked 
herself. Estelle was eating het 
rant of and hot 


about to fall 


luncheon, igno 
that 
No presentiment warned her now, 


foreseeing the blow Was 


nor had any foreshadowed her coming sorrow. 
The Psychical Society would have made nothing 


of her. She had had no dream of Charlie—pale, 
tearful, looking at her with eves full of a mourn- 
ful farewell—no vision had passed before her, 
halting for a moment to fill her heart with the 
pain and terror of love—no voice calling het 
name in the dear accents so well known had 
sounded in her ear—no dog had howled in warn- 
jng—no owl had hooted ghastly presage. Full 
of sorrow and pity for this Ulness which had 


struck down her be loved, she had also the uO 
ant belief of vouth, and felt sure that he would 
For to love, life is immortality, and the 
beloved cannot dic 

At this 
thing very definitely 


recover 


moment she was not thinking of any- 
She was only dumbly con- 
scious, as always now, of Anthony Harford, and 
her difficulties 
knew that the net was drawing daily tighter and 


ever - increasing himward, She 
closer around her, and that the repelling power 
she had over him—almost like a mesmeric power 
—would one day be broken through, to her dread 
and danger. She was conscious that she would 
last to hear what she had so long re- 

Yet she theant tO hake a good tight 
of it, and to appeal to his generosity as she had 


have at 


strained, 





alveady appealed to Caleb Sta But she was 
than doubtful of the The masterful 
will and hard-mouthed Anthony 


made a man of a very different mould from Caleb 


more esult 


resoluteness of 


Stagg in his lowly humility and tender self-abne- 
Anthony would 
fancied, however reluctant 


pation, marry the Woman he 
she might be, su 
premely confident that he could distance every 
other rival, and wipe out every other thought on 
affection when once he had her as his own and 
He was a man who 
owned ho supet ior, and whose master had yet to 
be born, What he set his hand to do, that would 
he eventually accomplish—the most formidable 


could woo her as he would 


obstacies counting no more than so many straws 
And a woman’s love ranked with 
Whatever moments of depression and 


in his way 
Lie rest 
doubt he might have, the central thread remain- 
loved he would 
have, and the woman he had should love him 
All this Estelle felt rather than formuilarized, 
Still, she meant to make a good fight of it. And 
llow could 


au Than marry a girl whose love was another's, 


ed unbrokeu—the woman he 


perhaps she would after all succeed, 


and who said frankly she could never love him, 
and would always hate him, if even he took her 
He could not! To Estelle the very 
and Anthony Harford, though 
Yet even if he 
id insist on this crime, 


by force ? 
idea Was sacrilege ; 
self-willed, was not sacrilegious. 
were, and even if he shot 





there was always one doot left oOpel—sihe could 
run away She had money, Gol in a mysterious 
manner, and really Charlie’s, not That 
did not much matter. The tie between them 
Was so intimate, their lives were so thoroughly 
fused together, that no shame attached to her 
using his money for her own preservation from 


hers. 


an unholy marriage, Bank - notes, crisp and 
clean, sent, he hever knew nor could discove I by 
whom, came two or three times a year to hin, 
They were addressed to the Post office, Kings- 
house, and their receipt was given in the Z'ues, 
under the initials *C.0." When Charlie went to 
London the letters were forwarded to him in due 
When he went abroad, 
he empowered Estelle to receive them, and to 
keep the money as a future provision fou them- 
and she had sent the 
acknow ledgments to the paper, as she had been 
instructed, 
dred pounds, which would help her to the main- 


course from the office 


Selves, 


She had done so; 
And now she had close on a hun- 
tenance of her integrity if pushed to the last re- 


It would be a desperate step to take; 
and she trembled when she thought of it, as she 


source, 


often did, realizing the shame and scandal and 
disgrace of her plight, and the blow it would be 
to her mother. But if needs must, she would. 
She would do anvthing rather than marry An- 
thony Harford, with Charlie at Yokohama, look- 
ing across the seas, trusting in her constancy, 
and waiting for renewed health to embark and 
claim her, She would feel herself guilty of a 
shameful crime were she to marry another while 
her own true love and promised husband lived. 
Not all the vows said before the altar, not all 
the blessings pronounced by the priest, nor the 
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iron links forged by the law and recognized by 
society, could make her feel other than an adul- 
teress were she to yield herself to insistence— 
whether her mother’s or Anthony Harford’s. 
She was Charlie’s and none other’s; and during 
his life no other man should own her. 

If she was thinking at all, she was thinking all 
this, but she was feeling rather than thinking, 
and quietly eating her somewhat slender lunch- 
eon—as we all must eat, poor slaves of matter 
as we are, let what will betide! 

Stull holding the paper in her hand, Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde called Estelle to come with her into the 
She had put on a mask of sor- 
row, and the girl saw that something was amiss. 
Her mind swept rapidly round the narrow circle 
of distant friends, but the very immensity of her 
fear excluded the worst for Charlie. Love deals 
so gently with suspicion in all its forms! When 
a friend hints at a fault, vou do not suppose a 
when a child falls ill, the mother does not 
foresee death. Were it otherwise, love would be 
a burden too great to be borne, aud the heart 
would be crushed beneath its weight. 

“My dear, I have bad news for vou,” began 
Mrs, Clanricarde, with great tenderness and sym- 
pathy of voice and manner, 

“What is it, mother?” asked Estelle, her soft 
eyes opened wide and dark as the suniess night. 

. You must be brave, my dear,” she returned 
Poor Char- 


drawing-room 


erhine ; 


“It will be a heavy blow to you, 
lie !” 


“What is it, mother?” 
with preternatural 


asked Estelle again, 
calmness. She seemed as if 
struck to stone, pale and rigid as a statue, 


“Ah, poor boy! TI can realize his gooduess 





now! ] ain so rrieved for him, and for you, my 
dear,” said Mrs, Clanricarde, softly, She pressed 
her handkerchief to her eyes 

* Mother, what is it?” repeated Estelle, with 
the strange sternness of great and sudden feat 

She laid her hand on her mother’s arm, and 
Uncons¢ iously gripped it till sie nearly caused 
lier to shriek for pain. 


“He is 


gone home to heaven, where he will never suf- 


gone, dear!” said Mrs. Clanricarde— 


fer more?” 

“It is not true!” said Estelle. 
have diced without coming to tell us, 
now!” 

Her mothe: vave her the paper. 

“Here is the announcement,” she said, “I 
know no more than you.” 

Estelle looked at it. Her large eves were 
opened wide, her lips were parched, her brain 
on fire. The letters 
seemed to form themselves into individual and 


“He could not 
He would 


was all confused and as if 


living creatures, which had each its own physi- 
ognomy; and then they were like the clanging 
of bells sounding in her ears—* At Yokohama, 
of fever, Charles, the only son of the Rev. James 
Osborne, late Vieat of Kingshouse.” I 
kind of chant which seemed to fill all 
space with sound, flowing out from that point 
where the letters turned to living creatures on 


Was a 
dirge on 


the paper, showing to her eves what the bells 


sounded to her ears, There Was hot a tear, hot 
a sob, not a sigh—only this dry, wild-eved statu- 
esque horror of attention, like one looking into 
the grave of the beloved. 
did not hear. 
She put her arm round the stiffened shoulders ; 
slic did hot feel. 
* Estelle! Estelle !” 


Estelle, ma che rie, speak ” 


Her mother spoke to her; she 








she said; “ speak to me, 
deat 

The girl looked at her mother at first as if she 
did not know her; 
ed that mother from her with a movement of ir- 


then she shuddered and push- 


repressible horror, 
“T must be 
I cannot bear it!” 

“Kiss me before you go,” said Mrs, Clanri- 
carde, who was really frightened. 

“Kiss you!” said Estelle. “No; you are his 
murderess! 1 will never kiss you again !” 

For the moment she was ju truth and in deed 
absolutely mad 


‘Let me go!” she said, hoarsely. 


alone, Let me LO, mother, 


“Good God! have I gone too far?” thought 
Mrs. Clanricarde. “ Is her brain really turned ?” 

With a strange gesture, and a face that had 
only her features, but none of her natural ex- 
pression, the girl turned from the room and went 
upstairs to her own, where she double-locked the 
door and shut herself in with her sorrow and de- 
spair, All that day she remained invisible; would 
not open the door nor come down-stair's ; would 
not eat; would scarcely answer when they knock- 
ed—sitting there in a kind of trance wherein her 
soul went down into the grave. Her mother’s 
prayers went for nothing; she returned only short 





monosyilables in reply —monosyllables which 
would have been fierce had they not been so dry 
and dead. 
softer. He was free from. blood-guiltiness, and 
had not helped in the murder of her beloved. His 
voice did not irritate her nerves nor penetrate 
into her wound, nor did it sound as if rejoicing 
over the death of him who was as Baldur, the 
Sun-god, or as Adonis was to Venus. She could 
endure his voice; but her mother’s was like poi- 
son in her veins and madness to her whole being. 
At last Mrs. Clanricarde, whose compassion was 


To her father her tone was somewhat 


at all times but a rather shallow stream, tired of 
this dumb strife and mute rebellion, and peremp- 
tovily commanded her to open the door and see 
her and speak to her. And Estelle, overcome by 
the force of habit, did as she was told, and let 
het mother enter. 

Mrs. Clanricarde gave a little ery when she 
saw her daughter, From two o'clock until now, 
ten, “he had changed almost as if she had been 
transformed. All the tender, supple, timid grace 
had gone out of her face and figure. There was 
no shyness in her eyes, no love upon her lips, 
no line of yielding, of sympathy, of girlish love, 
of womanly softness left in her. She looked like 
a modern Medusa, turned to stone for her own 
part, and capable of turning to stone all those 
who looked on her, No tears were in her eyes, 








and none had been. Her parted lips were as dry 
and as pathetic as the Cenci’s, but they were less 
loving. She was as one dead while living; or if 
she showed anything at all, it was just so much 
of the passion of resentment as made her a wo- 
man and not a curious bit of vitalized mech- 
anism, 

“ My dear child! my Estelle!” cried Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde, sincerely shocked and stirted. 

“What do you want with me, mother?” asked 
Estelle, coldly. 

“Why have you kept away from me?” return- 
ed the mother. “Am I not always here to re- 
ceive your sorrow and feel with you in your 
grief?” : ; 

“Hush!” said Estelle, lifting her hand. 
a word of that. 
with deadly scorn. 
curse. 

Mrs. Clanricarde was morally brave to the point 
next before insensibility, but even she quivered 
in all her being at the tone and look with which 
her daughter repudiated her maternal caress. It 
was like a bill of divoreement between them. 

“IT forgive. you, Estelle,” she said, trying to 
speak quietly. “Your mind is upset, and you 
are not yourself. You do not know what vou 
say, my poor child, and it is the mother’s part to 
have merey and to forgive.” 

Estelle stood unmoved. All filial feeling seem- 
ed to have died in her—to be submerged in the 
fiery deluge of her grief for her beloved. Mrs. 
Clanricarde took her hand, but her daughter 
shook off her mother’s, as if it had been some 
noxious thing that pained her. 

* Don’t touch me, mother,” she said, harshly. 
“Leave me to myself. Why have you come to 
torment me?” 


“Not 
Your sympathy!” she added, 
It had in it the essence of a 


“ Now, Estelle, this nonsense must cease,” said 
Mrs. Clanricarde, suddenly severe in her turn. 
“If poor Charlie Osborne has died of fever, is 
that my fault? Why should you turn against 
me and behave vourself like a maniae as you are 
doing? = It is absurd, and undutiful as well, and 
So I tell you.” 

A strange and ominous glare came into those 


1 will not allow it. 


beautiful brown eves, usually so soft and tender 
* Mother, if 


shall go mad,” 


vou do not leave me at once I 
she cried, in a hoarse voice that 
had not a trace of her natural silver, her right- 
* Leave 
me to myself—that is the only way in which I 
live. You send me 
you,” 

“And vou are a wicked, undutiful girl; but I 
forgive you, and I am awiWAYVS vour mother, ready 
said Mrs. Clanri 
carde, part revolted, part frightened by this out 
burst, as she turned and left the room. Halting 
at the door to say, “ At least promise me one 
thing, Estelle—do not lock your door.” 

“Tf vou will promise not to open it,” said Es- 
telle, in the same rough and unnatural tones, mak- 
ing a step forward. On which her mother left 
her, and the girl went back into the tiery hell of 
her despair. 

“IT wish I had never seen you!” cried Mrs. 
Clanricarde, with true French peevishness, to that 
unlucky George. “ Everything connected with 
you turns ill, Here is now mademoiselle, vou 
daughter, a stark staring lunatic, because that 
absurd young man has died at Yokohama. From 
such a father what else can be expected ?” 

That unlucky George smiled fatuously. Then 
his eyes filled up with tears. He loved Estelle 
with more intrinsic tenderness, more simplicity 
of affection, than did her mother, and he felt for 
her in her present trial with a faithfulness of 
sympathy which that mother could not compass 
hor even understand. 

“ Poor Estelle!” he said. 
for her.” 

**God sends us all trials,” said Mrs. Clanricarde, 
with the tart religiosity of the cross-tempered 
“Estelle has to submit, as we all must. I have 
to endure you,” she added, a little below her 
breath. 

But her husband did not hear. He was great 
at not hearing, as at times he was great at not 


Seeing. 


ful melody, upon its roughened notes. 


can mad to see and hear 


to receive and comfort vou,” 


“Tt is a hard trial 


And then sleep came down over the 
household, and only the miserable Estelle stood 
by the window, looking up to the starry sky, won- 
dering in which bright point her darlir 
was placed, sure that he was looking down on her 
and pitying her despair. 

“He, at least, is happy,” she said to herself 
again and again for reassurance. “I am selfish 
to be so wretched! 


vs soul 





I should be happy, knowing 
But oh! he 
would have been so happy had he lived, with my 
with Ob, that we might have 
known that love—that dear sweet life together, 
before God had taken him to Himself!” 

It was the ery of the human heart making it- 
self heard in spite of all the comforting assur- 
ances of faith—the pitiful sob of love, stronger 
than death, and dearer than the eternal heaven 
of peace and unfading joy. 


that he is out of pain and sorrow. 


love, as I his. 


_ —_ - 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
THE LAYING OF THE GROUND. 


Days passed, and Estelle was still invisible to 
the world outside Les Saules, and but rarely to 
that within. She was ill, her mother said to An- 
thony Harford and all other inquirers ; which, in- 
deed, was but too true, and ill as much mentally 
as physically, Something seemed to have snapped 
in her—something that would never be renewed. 
She had lost all interest in things, and even in 
life itself. Her painting, her music, her embroid- 
ery—all her pretty girlish work was neglected 
and laid aside; and she was more like those soul- 
less women of romance-—women only by form, 
not by nature—than a living, loving daughter of 
man. 

She would see no one—not even Lady Elizabeth 
—and certainly not Authony Harford. For him, 








indeed, she showed such shuddering repuguance 
that her mother was afraid to press her. Her 
mother was afraid of her altogether, and con- 
stantly pondered within herself on the chances of 
the poor child’s ultimate recovery, But Time— 
Time—that bale and blessing of the world— 
Time would do all, and the wound would be heal- 
edatlast. Life would probably never be the same 
to her as before; but we have to make up with 
scraps and fragments when the first fresh whole- 
And she would have to do her 
duty, willing or unwilling. The sacrifice of her- 
self had to be made, cost her what it would. She 
had to be Anthony’s wife, though she paid the 
supreme forfeit in return. 

On this point Mrs, Clanricarde was inexorable, 
She was emphatically a modern mother with 
whom love counts as folly, and money is the only 
desirable good in marriage—who will welcome as 
her son-in-law a moral leper or a physical, if suf- 
ficiently well gilded—to whom a daughter’s heart 
is merely a muscular arrangement, to be pressed 
down when inconveniently active, and to be ig- 
nored when only passively suffering. This phase 
of modern maternity had commended itself to 
Mrs. Clanricarde as the most rational and the 
most duty doing; and Estelle had to submit to 
her mocher’s principles, as all girls must. 

During this time of the girl’s first anguish of 
despair Anthony Harford’s state was only a shade 
less pitiable than hers. All Kingshouse had, of 
course, seen the announcement of poor Charlie's 
death, and all Kingshouse understood the mean- 
ing of Estelle’s indisposition, Naturally An 
had been bombarded again and 
again with the unweleome Q. E. D. of gossip. 
For a jealous man as he was, arbitrary and reso. 
lute, this demonstration was so much torture; 
but he had not lived with hot-blooded cow-boys, 
handy with their shooting-irons, and high-toned 
gamblers, ready with their bowie-knives, for no 
thing. He controlled all outward expression of 
feeling as rigidly as if he had been a true red-skin, 
and only Lady Elizabeth knew what no one else 
From her, indeed, he had 

She had taken the place 
of his second self his incarnate conscience—his 
visible thought; and that suffered in her 
turn from the burden he laid on her was as well 


ness has gone, 


thonvy’s ear 


saw hor suspected. 
now no concealment. 


she 


concealed from him as that internal rage of his 
was hidden from the world at large 

Jetween her and Mrs, Clanricarde Anthony 
came to the right measure of things 

“A boy’s death has pained lier, 
Osborne was like her brother. 
brought up t 
ther’s and sister's affection for each other 
naturally 


Poor Charlie 
They 
ther, and they had really a bro 


She 


had been 





has been shocked at the announce- 
Who would not 
be—such a dear, good young fellow as he was! 
But ‘ She is ill 
from a chill, and lias a sore throat and fever. It 
is only this.” 

This was Mrs. Clanricarde’s smooth, skimmed 


account of things to Mr. Harford when he press- 


ment; so, indeed, have we all 


she is not ill on that account 


ed her closely, and made her give at least the 
reason for Estelle’s persistent 
Lady Elizabeth, however, put mat- 
truthful basis, for indeed she 
could not be aught but trutiful, let the cost be 
what it might. 

“Yes, she was what is meant by ‘in love’ with 
him,’ she said, with her gentle straightforward 
hess when Anthony asked her if there had been 
anything like a love affair—an eng 


semblance of a 
invisibility, 


ters Oh a more 


igement—be- 





tween Miss Clanricarde and this voung man, 
whose name at this moment filled the air—* and 
they were in a manner engaged—in that hope- 
less wav where there is no money now and very 
little chance of any hereafterward—where the 
engagement is only between themselves — not 
known to the world nor sanctioned by her par- 
ents,” 

* But he is dead now,” 

* Poor dear Charlie! 
Lady Elizabeth. 

* And was he such a wonderful person, really 
now ?” asked Anthony, with no unnecessary suay 


said Anthony. 


yes, too surely !” said 


ity—with searcely as much as was indeed quite 
hecessaryv, 

“Yes,” said Lady Elizabeth; “he was a dear 
fellow. We all liked him.” 

“ You, too, Lady Elizabeth ?” 

“T. too,” she said. 

“But he is dead now,” repeated Anthony, a 
“And no 
woman loves the dead forever to the exclusion 
of the living,” he added, 

Lady Elizabeth did not answer. In her own 
mind she thought it probable that Estelle would 
go on loving Charlie dead as she had loved him 
living. 
with herself; and she evedited her poor broken- 
hearted friend with her own constancy, 

“She shall forget him,” continued Anthony, in 
a certain sense piqued by her non-response. “1 


little more harshly than even before. 


Once to love would be always to love 


will love her so that she shall not remember him, 
still less lament him, She shall find her happi 
ness in my arms,” he went on, more as if speak- 
ing to himself than to a listener, “She shall be 
80 happy in my love, so well cared for, that she 
will not even wish to change could her wish 
bring back the dead.” 

Lady Elizabeth’s face became as pale as the 
snow-drops in the vase beside her. 

“If she married you, I know that you would 
be good to her,” she said, in a low, level voice, 
without inflection or emphasis. 
“If? She shall!” returned Anthony, speak- 
g With the intensity of constrained passion. 
* Neither man nor devil shall keep her from me! 
She is destined.” 

“Hush!” said Lady Elizabeth, blanched to 
her very lips. ‘“* You make me shudder.” 

“Why?” he asked, with all his usual gentle- 
ness, all the chivalrous tenderness which was his 
ordinary bearing when he spoke to her. ‘ Why 
should you shudder ?” 

“It seems almost as if you were forcing fate— 
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MAY 12, 1888. 
compelling your own destiny, which is always 
sorrow,” she said. 

He took both her hands. 
action with her. 

“Oh, you Delight!’ he said, with a smile. 
“Are you too, daughter of the gods as you are, 
superstitious like the little people whose brains 
are no bigger than pigmies ?” 

“Who can help it who cares for another’s hap- 
piness ?” was her ingenuous reply, made steadily 
and without shamefacedness 

“ And you care for mine ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered. She still spoke 
with steadiness, direct and unashamed. 

“How I wish you were my sister!” said An- 
thony. “ Estelle my wife—you my sister—I would 
ask nothing more from Heaven but long life to 
enjoy my superb happiness !” 

Something, she did not know what it was, nor 
could she control it, seemed to come up into 
Lady Elizabeth’s eyes and throat. She felt 
choking, as if deep waters were closing over her 
head—as if she must cry out for help. Help for 
what? She could not answer. Her voice had 
gone; she had no power of speech left in her; 


It was his favorite 








but Anthony, irritable and sore on his own side, 
read nothing of the truth as it was. He thought 
her silence was from offended pride, and that 
she resented this intimate bracketing of lives 
“not born,” as the Germans say, when compared 
with her own 

“ Are you offended at such close association ?” 


he asked, all his pride in his voice 









She shook her head and faintly smiled. 


with a supreme effort, she conquered her strang 


emotion, and said, ad No, no; indeed not!” stead 
ily. 

Anthony looked at her with an odd, perplexed 
expression in his face; just for a moment his 
de ep-Set eyes seemed to scrutinize, to ask, to con 
sider Then it was as if he shook himself clear 
of something that disturbed and distracted him, 
and his face took back the frankly confident 
look it always had when with Lady Elizabeth 
and with no one but her. 

“T have set all my heart and 
this card,” he said, returning to his main thought 
‘IT may be euchred, but if IT am—” 


all my hope on 


You will know how to bear your disappoint 
ment bravely,” said Lady 
Caleb 


* Bravely ? 


Elizabeth, thinking of 


I do not know about that, from 
your point of view,” he said From my own, 
yes, bravely enough.” 

“Your point of view is sure to be right,” she 
answered, not so much in the tone of perfect as 
surance as of heartening by that kind of trust 
which is more exhortation than certainty 

* Thank you,” said Anthony, thinking to him 
self,“ Would she say this if she knew ?”’ 

After some further talk Mr. Harford left the 
Dower House, no nearer, truly, to his great desire 
than when he had gone there, but with a heart 


lightened in that vague manner of 





somewhat n 
clearer moral atmosphere, where, though things 
are not more definite, the clouds seem to have 
lifted. This was Lady Elizabeth’s effect on him, 
as on all others with whom she talked in conti 
dence on their own affairs. There are more Ways 
than one of drawing up miasmatie vapors and 
and humanity has 
its ways as well as the outside universe 

During all these days of Estelle’s seclusion, 
Anthony Harford was like a soul in pain. Rest- 
less, distracted, he inflicted his trouble on his 
friend, who had to bear his burden as well as her 
own, and not to show where it galled and pressed, 
He avoided Hindfleet, but he almost lived at the 
Dower House, where, however, he did not shine 


dispersing ill-omened clouds ; 


with quite the same brillianey as in the begin- 
ning. Some of the quainter forms of his adopt- 
ed speech were falling from him, and he was be- 
coming daily more English and less American— 
reverting to his original condition with natural 
rapidity. 
unconventional than most, and if not quite so hors 
de ligne as in the beginning, quite enough so to 

while 
their daughter accepted the pain of which she 


Still, he was racier than most, and more 


interest the earl and amuse the countess; 


alone herself was conscious with the sweet stead 
fastness of a Christian martyr, making no sign 
of weakness and uttering no ery. 

At last time worked its partial cure so far that 
Estelle consented to re-appear in the world. The 
sharpness of her anguish, which had for the mo- 
ment warped her brain and still dulled her nor 
mal affections, had given place to a dull aching 
and a leaden kind of indifference. It did not 
She had lost 
the centre of her life’s interest—the dear love 


much matter now how things went 


she had worshipped as the fire-worshippers kneel 
to the sun—and for the rest, what did it s 
Something in her had given way, like th 


rnify ? 








shbap 
ping of a chain, and her mind did not work nor 
suffer as before. She was dead in some part of 
her being, but she had not the insensibility of 
death in all. 
The pathos in her eyes, like those of a wounded 
animal, went straight to the heart of those who 
saw her. The deadly pallor of her cheeks en 
hanced the burning crimson of her feverish lips, 
and the curling rings of raven hair enhanced the 
whiteness of her skin. 
something had gone, but the result was even a 


She was more beautiful than ever, 


Something had come and 


greater charm and more wonderful beauty of 
face and mien. Such love as Anthony Harford 
had already felt flamed hotter and higher when 
he saw her for the first time after her illness. 
He would not see in her state the result of grief, 
only the result of physical ailment; and he felt 
for her in consequence that very passion of ten- 
derness which strong men feel for the woman 
they love, when those women are even more help- 
less than usual, more frail and more dependent. 

“Tam glad to see you again, and sorry you 
have been sick,” he said, holding her hand in 
both of his. 

“Thank you; I am better,” she answered, wea- 
rily, not looking at him. 











“You have been very sick, I can see that,” he 
continued, with great tenderness. 

She made no reply. She only drew away her 
hand, more coldly than with repugnance. A 
spasm crossed Anthony’s face like a shadow. It 
was repeated in Mrs, Clanricarde’s. 

“She will spoil everything,” she thought to 
herself. ‘“ Was ever mother so cursed as I?” 

“You should give her change of air, Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde,” said Anthony, turning to the mother. 

Mrs. Clanricarde looked out of the window. 
The rain was falling fast—that cold, harsh rain 
of the retreating winter flinging its Parthian 
darts before the spring finally chases it away, 

“Tt is scarecly the weather for the sea,” 
said; “and London air is not bracing.” 

She did not add, “and too costly for my 
crippled purse,” which she might have done had 
she been careful for the truth. 

“The air at Thrift is notoriously fine,” said 
Anthony, hastily. “I must be back there next 
week. Why not come with me for a change, 
all three of you? [am sure it would do Miss 
Clanricarde good in every way.” 

He added these last words in the spirit of a 
woman’s postscript—as a rider that included 
more than the main text. 

“That would be delightful !” said Mrs. Clanri 
carde, eagerly, “TI know that change is just what 
Estelle wants to set her up again, But unless 
one went to a friend’s house there is more chance 
of harm than of good from it. Lodgings and 
hotels are so comfortless! One’s own home or a 
friend’s well-appointed house—that is the only 
thing we ean do.” 


she 


“Then you will come ?” he added, 
like that, Miss Clanricarde ? 


= Will you 
Will you like to 
come to my place ?” he added, speaking directly 
to Estelle. 

* No,” said Estelle, with a sudden look of fear 


in her eves “ Do not go, mother ! do not let us 


leave home!” 
“Tt will do you good, my dear,” answered her 


mother, suavely 


” 


“Tt is for your own sake. 

“Tf for mine, then I do not wish it,” persisted 
the girl 

“It will do you good,” said Anthony 

“T do not want any good done to me,” she 
answered, with curious sullenness—curious, that 


is, in the girl she used to bes comnmon enough, 
' 


alas! in these later times 

Her opposition wrought the usual effect of all 
Opposition on Anthony Ir strengthened his re 
solve and braced his determination 

* Your mother consents, and [ hold her to her 
promise,” he said, with sudden sternness “i 
it is disagreeable to you, you ean make tracks 
home if you like 


But youve got to come and 
see for vourself 

*“ Mother!” appealed Estelle. 

“Don’t be silly, child,” said Mrs. Clanriearde, 
with affected banter and real displeasure, 
“What is there to object to in paying a visit to 
a beautiful country house in a superb country 
place. One would think you were asked to go 
to a prison!” 

“You are not very flattering to me either,” said 
Anthony, as sternly as before. 

s Mrs. Clanricarde, and 


he did not think his habitual self-command quite 





He was not so supple « 


in piace at this moment 

“[T do not wish to flatter you,” said Estelle, 
drawing herself up, and speaking with intense 
hat tiness. Was this really Estelle Clanricarde, 
that timid, sweet, and fawn-like girl whose nature 





had hitherto been like that of a sensitive-plant 
drooping 





under a touch, influenced even by a 
breath ? ; 

Anthony saw the folly and humiliation of a 
war of words with a girl in such « mood. 

“ Well, no,” he laughed, with a good-humor as 
forced as Mrs. Clanricarde’s banter had been 
“That would searcely be the w ay. At all events 
we have got so far on the road; so much is set- 
tled. You and your father and mother will come 
with me to Thrift next week, and you will get 
back there all the roses, I promise you.” 

“So far the ground is laid,” said Anthony to 
himself, ‘ All now depends on myself.” 


(ro BE OONTINURD.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


eons saying that there is no new thing 
\ under the sun cannot surely be applied to 
modern fashions, for each season, and even the 
interval between, brings a host of novelties in 
dresses, bonnets, fabrics, and wrappings. But, 
after all, what seems wholly new is made from 
what is very old, and combinations that have 
long been familiar to us are varied so as to pro- 
duce novel effects 

The stripes which are so fashionable this sea- 
son are grouped and shaded differently from those 
we have seen before, and the same may be said 
of the dots with which the foulards and satteens 
are strewn. These fabries have the most varied 
designs, such as small palms on a bright red or 
eray blue cround—gray-blue being a favorite tint 
this season—tiny Japanese figures, minutely fin- 
ished, on grounds of all colors, and Louis XV. 
landscapes and figure designs, the details of which 
are an amusing study. To enumerate them all 
would make the list too tedious. 

Surah silks are very extensively worn, striped 
or glacé, and in all possible colors. They are 
made into entire dresses. When stripes are used 
the direction is varied in different parts of the 
dress, and they may be perpendicular, horizontal, 
or diagonal for the skirt, drapery, and corsage, 
as best suits the wearer; for vest, revers, collar, 
and cuffs the stripes are sufficient to themselves, 
and furnish all the variety and ornament required 
in the manifold arrangements of groups and lines 
they offer. Simple toilettes of striped surah or 
printed cottons, called country toilettes in Paris, 
are made after an old style worn by our mothers 
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about thirty years ago. The round skirt is cov- 
ered by three graduated flounces, of which the 
second is an inch or two narrower than the low 
est, and the top one an inch or two narrower 
than the second; the flounces cover the skirt, 
and the two upper ones are a little more thiekly 
shirred at the back to give something of a tour 
nure. The corsage may be whichever one pleases 
—a plain basque open at the front, or a shirred 
waist crossed and belted; the sleeves are 

wide, and gathe.ed in the armhole. This is a 
mere suggestion, for the times have gone by 








any one fashion, or even anv two or three, are 
From the long Louis XV. cor 
sage and Marie Antoinette paniers down to the 
short bodice and flat skirt of the First Empire is 
a wide range, which offers numerous gradations 


slavishly copied, 


and leaves every woman 
an opportunity to select her dress to suit her own 
taste. The only limitation is in the character of 
her material, which largely determines the style 
of the dress, since all fabries are not equally well 


and immense variety 





adapted to every style of corsage and skirt Light 
soft stuffs are not used without drapery in some 
shape or form; other fabries, such as the change 


able serges, some of which have a sir or do 
ble woven border in one of the 





such also as the vigogm ttes 





ured mousselines de laine, are made with skit 
which are partly straight and + 
drapéd. 





Dresses of thin fabries or for very slen 
der women are amply draped. The straight plain 
dress meets with much opposition, and will have 
And y 

it cannot well be evaded when rich heavy silks 





a struggle to become firmly established 


are used, such as striped moiré and moiré antiq 
striped faille, and brocaded peau de soir 





For trimming day dresses—those worn from 
two to seven o’clock—quantities of braid and 


galloon are used, in wide, medium, and narro 





widths, interwoven with gold or steel, in gold and 
a color, steel and a coor, and mm siik or even 
mohair with colored beads. Striped panels are 
made of these galloons by sewing them in pe 

pendicular bands on part of a skirt, se 
an interval equal to their own width, The skirt 





is also trimmed around horizontally, wit 
loon ascending on one side to the belt, and there 
framing two or three wide flat pleats in the sid 
of the skirt; or it is sewed in zigzag 
the side of the skirt, or in chevrons, with a small 
handsome buckle at the angle. Other meta 

galloons, wide or narrow, are sewed together to 
form a Vest, plastron, collar, and euffs of a cor 
ge. A plastron of this kind let inte 
well fitted is both novel and pretty. To set it off, 


sa >a corsage 


the fronts of the corsage are tucked in fine 
gerie tucks in the sh ipe of a yoke, Which IS sé 
ed in the shoulder seams and interrupted by t 
plastron; below the yoke part the tucks are ca 
ried in pleats (unsewed) down to the belt, where 
they are 
plata and well moulded to the form 


grouped ; the sides of the corsage are 
This st 

is becoming to most figures, and admits of numet 
ous variations. If the plastron, instead of being 
of metallic braid and flat, is made of some soft 
fabric and bouffant, the corsage 


is plain and smooth, and this throws out the plas 


, unlike the other, 
tron, Sometimes one side of a plain corsace 
crosses over the other, with a plastron of 
| 
| 


pleats or a full plastron above. Close woo 


like light cloth or summer camel’s-hair, alwa 
have plain, smooth corsages, with revers or cross 
ed fronts. 

The jersey has become all the more firmly « 
tablished since it is brought out in a variety of 
styles and shapes, and in black as well as all co 
ors In general it matches the color of the skirt 
or one of its colors if the skirt is striped or fi 
ured 
jerseys, but of a bigher rank of elegance, are bod 


Jelonging to the same general class as 
ices of surah or satin merveilleux and lace, to 
be worn with silk or lace skirts, With a black 
peau de soie skirt, worn at home, or for 
mal dinner, or to the theatre when fu 


in infor 
| evening 
dress is not exacted, a corsage ol Dlack surah 
striped with gold is worn, made with shirred 
fronts, confined by a buckled half-belt, and half 
wide sleeves. Another combination much worn 


is a corsage of brown and old-gold striped foulard 





worn with a brown silk skit a skirt of hand 
some plain brown wool The e ! corsage 1s 
tucked in fine lingerie tucks At the front, 


stead of the tucks, there are two wide pleats, 
which are confined at the waist by ointe 


| i 
With a black 


lace skirt, for an evening toilette, a corsage of 


headed with changeable beads 
colored peau de soie is worh, pl unoreh ungeable, 
with a turned-back collar of lace; the middle of 
the front is of lace to match the skirt; below the 
belt, which is laced in the front, are two ruffles 
of Chantilly lace. A black lace sk 
this way is always made over black sill 





Most corsages are still long-waisted ; to ta 
away the long effect, and give the eve a chang 
a very wide ribbon is folded and passed around 
the waist, knotted at the side, and f 
long floating ends on the skirt. This i ; 
pire sash, which will be much worn with thin 
Altoge ther, ribbons will be 
very much used with summer dresses 





dresses next season 
i fact ea- 
sily predicted from the numerous and beautiful 
There 


are satin ribbons brovcaded with gold, moiré with 


novelties which have been brought out 


large picots or loops satin striped with gold or 
silver, shaded fai 
or Byzantine designs. And not fo 


sashes only are they to be used, but they 





and failles with satin stripes 
bows and 

wilt he 
sewed flat on the dress, like galloon or braid, 
framing a panel at the side o1 
on pleatings. 


round the skirt 

It would be impossible to give anything like a 
detailed description or enumeration of new bon- 
nets, and so let it be stated in general terms that 
capotes remain very small, flat at the sides, and 
dented on the top; a tuft of flowers or an aigrette 
is usually placed in the hollow at the top. Many 
spring bonnets are of black lace over a gold trel- 
lis. Others are of gold net arranged in ruches 





| 
| 








which frame the hair, and trimmed with t lips 
h vidoiet and gold filbgree, with green filigree f 
liage, Other bonnets ; of soft silk for t 


crown, W 





straw in two colors, 








trimmed with rhe sof ¢ i brown leaves 
Still others are of shirred b nbroidered tu 
on a trellis frame 4 straw brim en 
) ered a ste ithe several Oriental « 
ors; fort nl i chotl ped gold rea 
Then the ure flow cay iV " 
crown en ( fl Ss, ar ot ¢ 
broidered s t 1 S his OF I sed, and 
the brim is of fl 3, with own of et 

ered straw e ¢ ‘ vy representing the 1 
osotis, or Vv t, or wi iever flower it is t 
the brin ‘ sed « 


EMMELINE Raymon 
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dresses Get darker brown silk for a skirt wit nked 














drapery Ov your silk skirt, letting the silk show t 





gathering it on shoulders in front and back, and 
plea v in small pleats at the waist line Put 
standing lace frill around the neck, or else a watered 


collar fastened by a bow on the left side You 





can, if you prefer, cover the back plair with t 
lace, and put two or three frillsof ! 
tilion In front 
fill up the space left jist be 
Surah use desigt r black silk dress i 
first page of Baz No. 6, Vol. XXI Y 
find good models described for Bengaline in 
Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XXL, that will answer as 
well Lor surah, 


ce across tl 





e a gathered plastron o ce to 


ow the throat 
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S’BETH., 
By EVA WILDER McGLASSON, 

WAGON drawn by two mules was crossing 
t the track below the railway station at Shel 
byville. It was used for hauling earth, and its 
low sides and heavy wheels were painted thickly 
with clay, whose dull reddish hue fell in with the 
swart tints of the mules, and took a brighter 
color from contrast with the faded blue jean 
clothes of the driver. 

He sat slouching forward on the seat, a man 
of years enough to have his sandy hair grizzled 
and his temples tracked sharply beyond the 
opaque-looking blue eves set deeply in the lea- 
thern yellow of his genial face 

One cheek fell in between staring cheek-bone 
and ponderous jaw like a curled beech leaf of 
winter; the other bulged over a piece of tobacco 
whose presence did not hinder the song that broke 
in cracked melody from the driver’s scooped under- 
lip 

-**Come, wand'rers in this vale o’ chears 
Bid ev'ry joy on yearth fahrwell ; 
Arouse yo’ souls to disimul fears, 
Fer yander stalks the lord 0’ hell. 
Nen take yo’ staff, my bretheren, 
An’ march ahead like conquerin’ men ! 





The way is long, the ske-y is dyark 
A thousand rocks our footsteps stay; 

The floods thet raged eroun’ the ark 
Do wait to sweep our souls away 

Nen take yo’ staff, my bretheren, 

An’ march ahead like conquerin’ men!” 





He beat the dolorous measure of the hymn on 
the mules’ backs with loosely held reins, to whose 
slight motion they gave no heed ; unhasting and 
unresting they addressed themselves to their task, 
their solemn, tan-colored noses nodding confiden- 
tially at the ground, their tall ears fanning the 
soft air overhead. 

It was a morning toward the height of April ; 
across the lifted arch of blue sky a light wind 
The 
magic of a few warm days had frothed the silver- 
poplars in starry foliage; maples along the road 
were alert with small honey-dipped foliage, and 
here and there a bush showed itself strung with 
pale green beads. 

As the wagon went on, the springing impulse 
of the year seemed to stir in Duke Runyan’s 
blood, for he squared himself to an upright atti- 
tude, and having told the mules they were too 
lazy to get out of their tracks, he began a tender 
lay, whose burden was : 


was herding a flock of furry little clouds. 


“Then I'll stand oncet more 
Aside her door, 
And sing my heart thet’s pinin’.” 

The team was now drawing near a cottage sit- 
ting sedately in a prim square of yard off the 
street. There were other houses and a store hard 
by, but this house had an air of quaint neatness 
that made it noticeable in a Kentucky town. It 
was of one story, and so low that unwittingly 
one bent his head in crossing the threshold. <A 
porch ran the front length, painted with the rest 
of the house a decent drab color, like the even 
curtains in the two front The door 
was darker, and had an iron knocker. The nar- 
row bricked walk to the gate wore a fictitious 


windows, 


redness, due to a certain wash spread over it 
on Saturday mornings at eight precisely of the 
clock. 

This reddening process had not kept some 
thrifty ants frony casting up a number of litve 
mounds in the chinks, each with a hollow on top 
like a dimple in a dark cheek. Daily these de 
fiant bulwarks were thrust by Miss Eliza- 
beth Shattue’s broom; daily they rose 


down 
again 

When the time of year permitted, Miss Eliza 
beth was generally out sweeping at the hour when 
Duke Runyan went by. If there was any design 
on either side, it had custom of twenty years to 
sanction it, 

People had long since ceased smiling when 
they saw the dirt cart stop for a moment oppo- 
site the cottage gate, as it did this morning. 

“Huh, thar—huh, vou Jim.”’ This to the 
mules, who were like to have halted of their own 
accord, though Mr. Runyan always tried to per- 
suade them that they had never stopped there 
before, while he carried himself as if the idea 
of pausing had come over him so suddenly that 
he was hard put to it to restrain the mules from 
going on. 

“ Right pretty day, Miss ’Beth. 
are yeh ?” 

She leaned over the gate. “ Law, yes, Mr. Run- 
yan. ’Pears like thar’s no end to it. Now these 
ants— Well, I don’ know; they fahly beat me 
sometimes, Las’ summer some o’ the little weeny 
red kyind got in the house, an’ I hed to hev the 
legs o’ the kitchen safe sot in pans o’ water the 
hull season. They like to ’a wore me out.” 

“Yeh ain’t a-tellin’!” exclaimed Duke, expres- 
sive of surprised condolence. ‘ Well, thar’s lots 

How’s "Gene feelin’ this 


©’ worriments in life. 

mo'nin’?” There was a keen interest in his in- 
quiry that he seemed to regret, for he added, 
hastily, “I thought mebby this pretty weather ’d 
make him right peart.” 

Miss Elizabeth looked down the street with 
studied scrutiny of a distant object. Her forty 
years sat light upon her. There was something 
childlike in her carriage, though her hair was 
quite gray, ‘save in places where touches of its 
former light brown still held its color; below her 
underlip, giving her white little face a pathetic ex- 
pression, was a sudden hollow, so strongly mark- 
ed it looked as if held by an inner suction. She 
seemed to be casting in her mind for an answer 
to Duke’s question, 

“*Gene’s been complainin’ some this mo’nin’,” 
she said, slowly, after a little; “he hed a pore 
night’s rest—skesly caught a wink o’ sleep.” 

“Shuh! I wuz studyin’ *bout comin’ around 
to visit with him some to-night, but, o’ course, ef 
he’s feelin’ porely—” He broke off with an anx- 
ious questioning in his voice. 

“J don’t b'lieve he’d heer to talk much right 


Still a-workin’ 


’ 
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now; he’s deep in his railroad wheel, yeh know, 
an’ he ‘lows thet talk onsettles him,” said Miss 
Elizabeth, hurriedly. 

“Well, yeh must let me know ef thar’s any- 
thing I can do fer y’ all,” said Mr. Runyan, as 
he gathered his reins, “I'll be puttin’ on now. 
Mo’nin’, Miss "Beth. Gup,Jim! Clk, elk, elk.” 

The heavy wagon rumbled on, and presently 
after Miss Elizabeth went in-doors, and several 
auts came out of ambush, beginning hopefully to 
lay the groundwork of new fortifications. 

“Who's thet a-gassin’ with -yeh out front, 
s’Beth ?” 

Miss ’Beth came into the mid one of the house’s 
three rooms, whence the voice proceeded. ‘“ Why, 
I reckon yeli must hev heerd Mr. Juke Runyan, 
"Gene; he passed the time o’ day as he druv by, 
an’'—ast fer vou’ns.” 

“Did, hey ?” said ’Gene, in a thin voice of sar- 
casin. He was something younger than his sis- 
ter Elizabeth, a man distorted from his birth, 
drawn and shrunken of limb and body as if 
wrung out of fair shape by Nature in a demoniac 
mood ; vet her freaks had left his head noble, as 
if to add a deeper hurt by showing what she 
might have made him, Noble as to high brow, 
clear eyes, and finely modelled lips, though the 
beauty of these was stained with a querulous ex- 
pression, born less of suffering than of a pro- 
found realization of his difference from other 
men. He sat in a chair shaped to his meagre 
proportions ; before him was a table laden with 
odd tools, coils of wire, sheets of paper over- 
wrought with diagrams, and other of the furni- 
ture that appertains to the man of inventive turn. 

He was working on a small wheel, the hun- 
dredth continent of his ambitious hopes; he 
set it down as he looked narrowly at his sister. 
“What does Juke Runyan keer ef I’m well er 
sick, s’Beth ?”’ 

“IT reckon he jest feels friendly, Gene.’ 

“Hm—m! think so? Don’t yeh reckon he'd 
feel a heap friendlier ef he wuz to go by some 
fine day an’ see a string o’ crape a-danglin’ on 
the door-knob, s’Beth ?” 


“Td be eshamed to loose sech thoughts, En- 
gene Shattuc!” exclaimed his sister, indignantly. 
“T would so. °F yeh feel thet-a-ways I'll go out 
in the kitchen. I don’t hev to take sech talk 
off'n yeh, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

*’Gene laughed a little unpleasantly; then his 
face drew together painfully, and he leaned his 
pale forehead on one hand. ‘“ Yeh’d marry thet 
man ef ’twuzn’t fer me, s’Beth—me an’ the prom- 
ise yeh made to mother thet yeh wouldn’t never 
let nothin’ come betwixt us.” 

S’Beth’s lips quivered ; then she smiled. “ Well, 
Twill! Treckon I'd wait till 1 wuz ast, anyways, 
which I’ve never been yit.” 

“Folks can onderstand each other ’thout pass- 
in’ words,” said "Gene, sharply; “ an’ I’ve aiwuz 
hed the faney— But no diffrunce. S'Beth, you 
wait; thar’s more alead of yeh then to be a 
dirt-hauler’s wife. You wait till this yer wheel 
g thar’ll be money by the pile fer ev- 
ery last year I’ve lived in this wreck of a body 
a-pinin’. We'll crost the seas an’ we'll see the hull 
world. I know’t! I've dreamt it! Who knows, 
s’Beth—thar’s great doctors beyand the ocean— 
who knows but what they can make me like oth- 
er folks ?—make straight an’ well. Quit 
a-starin’ at me thet-a-ways, ’Lizabeth Shattue! I 
won't hev it!” 


ets done “4 
ry 


me 


She came to him swiftly, and shut his eyes 
against her breast. Something like amused sat- 
isfaction curled his lips. 

“Thet sort o’ talk alwuz fetches her,” he was 
thinking. 

“I didn’t go to stare at yeh, honey,” murmur- 
ed his sister. “I’m on’y a-studyin’ how I can do 
fer veh to make yeh happy. I want yeh to quit 
a-makin’ out like yeh jedged I wuz hankerin’ to 
marry away from yeh—me thet promitsed never 
to let nothin’ separate us.” 

She was close to tears. Her nature was a 
familiar instrument to her brother, and he moved 
the tune that pleased his mood upon its tight- 
drawn strings. 

Not long after she had gone about her morn- 
ing work, "Gene was roused from his muse by a 
shrill greeting: “ Ain’t yeh goin’ to give me a bid 
to come in, Mr. Shattue?” Looking up, he saw 
Looly Ann Beasley standing in the doorway. She 
was a young woman whose fresh face looked as 
if it had been stroked upward in the pliant time 
of babyhood; her hairless eyebrows and dented 
upper lip rose abruptly at each centre; there was 
even an upward turn of her chin, in which Nature 
had planted a hard little dimple, as if by way of 
vicious experiment. 

“How're y’all doin’ ?” she asked, cheerfully. 

“On’y from fair to middlin’, Looly Ann,” said 
*’Gene. “Come an’ shake hands.” 

He took a grim delight in forcing folks to take 
his bent right hand; he liked to see them blench 
at its chill touch, unnatural in temperature as in 
shape. 

“Set down an’ tell us what’s goin’ on.” 

Miss Beasley carried the very latest news in 
Shelbyville, and her version of it was fresh, fer- 
menting, and expansive as new wine that keeps 
to the shape of the vessel while it undergoes curi- 
ous changes. ’Gene liked to hear her talk; the 
distinct flavor of malice that pervaded her views 
pleased him with its sharp taste. 

“What’s happened o’ late, Looly Ann?” he 
pursued, 

“ Awe, nothin’ ever happens hyere,” she replied, 
with a flare of her nostrils; “thar hezn’t been 
a thing goin’ on in this town fer risin’ a month 
—'less yeh’d call the church doin’s last night 
sumpthin’. I went, but I don’t give a snap o’ my 
finger fer church doin’s.” 

“°T wuz a social, wuzn’t it ?” 

“Yes; but yeh’d ’a thought it wuz a cyureus 
from the way people turned out. Why wuzn’t 
you ’n’ s’Beth thar? Y’all genrully take in sech 
things.” 

“I felt too porely, an’ s’Beth wouldn't byear 











to leavin’ me. I didn’t want her to stay home, 
but she wouldn't hev it no other way,” said ’Gene. 

“Well, yeh didn’t miss nothin’, ‘cept one 
thing, an’ likely yelh wouldn’t ’a noticed it ez I 
did. Ever see that niece o’ Mis’ Bylands thet’s 
visitin’ her from Breathitt County ?” 

“Little low gyurl—fair complected ?” 

“ Yes—hez yeller hair.” 

“T b’lieve I've seen her a-passin’; don’t her 
nose do somethin’ funny ?” said ’Gene, in delicate 
compliment to Miss Beasley, who said the nose in 
question was “ sorter curyus,” 

“ Most folks think she’s mighty pretty, though. 
Well, ez I wuz tellin’, she wuz at the social, aw’ it 
would ’a tickled yeh to death to’a watched Juke 
Runyan settin’ up to her, Yeh know them old 
baches genrully do fancy a right young fool of a 
gyurl. He gallavanted her the hull evening, aw’ 
his maw, old-lady Runyan, wuz pleased ez pun- 
kins; she passed the remark thet she whisht to 
goodness Juke ’d marry, an’ she ‘lowed ef he set- 
tled to suit her, she’d give him her house, an’ 
build a new shed kitchen on, fer a weddin’ pres- 
ent. Fur ez I’m consairned, I ain’t a-biddin’ fer 
the position o’ darter-in-law to her; they say she 
can smell dust on the chimbley-pots, an’ I’ve seen 
her with my own eyes a-scrubbin’ the inside of 
her kitchen table. I hev so.” 

S’Beth had begun to pull down her sleeves 
when she heard Miss Beasley’s voice; she still 
stood in the kitchen, the light rattle of gossip fall- 
ing hotly on her ears, her arms still bared, the 
knuckles showing whitely on her shut hands. 
While her shaken mind strove to a comprelen- 
sion of its pain, she was oddly conscious of ob- 
serving the delicate flushing of her hard-set fin- 
ger-nails, bleached at each tip in a white crescent 
that held by a space of vivid rose-color from the 
Her larger emotions 
were calmed and held by this little sensation, as 
running waters by a dam of clay. 

Presently she began to see that her tranquil 
happiness during the long years had been a result 
less of her slavish devotion to "Gene than of her 
perfect trust in Duke Runyan’s unspoken faith- 
fulness. 

It came in upon her that he was right to give 
over a woman who could sacrifice him as well as 
herself, and who cared more for breaking her 
box of nard at the feet of a fancied duty than 
for him and his welfare. 

Once there came an impetuous desire to fling 
off her bondage, but it was throttled at the first 
gasp by the thought of Mrs. Bylands’s niece. 
She had seen the girl often, and that flower of a 
face in its web of bright hair mocked at her. 
She raised a quick hand to her cheek, and as she 
felt the flabby laxness of the flesh, she realized 
with a qualm of physical sickness that she was 
young no more, 

“S’Beth, I’m out on a little arrant. 
Don’t yeh go to sweep in yonder, er tech a thing 
on my table, mind yeh! Thet wheel don’t want 
to git the first smitch o’ dust on it.” 

*Gene was passing through the kitchen. He 
had on a soft hat, and carried a staff. His face 
was paler than its wont, and wore a stern expres- 
sion. 


smaller are at the base. 


goin’ 


As the bent form went by her, and she saw 
the writhed fingers shut over the knotty stick, 
any hard thoughts she had felt for him went out 
of s’Beth’s mind forever. 

“Don’t yeli go too fur, bro’ Gene,” she said. 
She called him brother only in moments of ten- 





derness, while he rarely spoke her name without 
the sibilant that stood for sister. She thought 
he used it merely from habit. “Pm goin’ to bake 
aun apple roll fer dinner, an’ yeh mustn’t be too 
outdone to enjoy 1.” 

“Pll hev my mouth fixed fer it,” he 
he went out, 


said as 


She set to work, hard driven by her feelings, 
and the square reality of pots and pans relieved 
her mightily. The table was set forth, and she 
Was Watching two eggs frying in the skillet, their 
golden spheres quivering in shoals of w hite, when 
%Gene came back. 

“Set right down to the table, "Gene, an’ I'll 

slap one o’ these eggs onter your plate while it’s 
rale hot. Ill pass my word yelv’re feelin’ kind o’ 
me after thet walk. Whar at wuz yeh?” 
“T didn’t git so awful fur—jes down to whar 
Jeems Hoggins is goin’ to put up his house ; 
*tain’t no good half-mile, but I felt like I'd been 
drawed through a knot-hole back’ards ’bout the 
time I got thar; spring o’ the year, I reckon.” 
He sighed. 

“Yeh oughtn’t ’a went thet fur ways nohow,” 
remonstrated s’ Beth, as she poured the coffee. 

“T didn’t walk back; I couldn’t of. Juke Run- 
van wuz jes puttin’ out with a load o’ dirt, so I 
got aboard, an’ kem up the street with him.” 
~ There was a pause, 

“T reckon he’s a pretty square man, thet Juke 
Runyan-—humph! s’Beth ?” 

“Who—Juke Runyan? Oh yes, Preekon so.” 

“Well I sh’d jedge yeh ought to know fer 
dead ’n’ certain by this time. I ast him whyn’t 
he never come in to see me no more, an’ he lowed 


y 
£ 


veh never give him no favor to come; he said 
he’d been wantin’ to ast me fer some time how 
many more years I wuz goin’ to keep you an’ 
him from marryin 

“Did he say thet?” breathed s’Beth. 

“ He did, fera straight fact. S’ 1,‘ Look a-hyere, 
raan, how’s I goin’ to know veh wanted my sister 
when yeh never come an’ ast me fer her? did 
veh ‘low I wuz likely to pitch her at yeh? Then 
I told him I'd hed it pretty straight thet he wuz 
runnin’ around with Dacie Bylands.” 

“°N?’ what did he say?” said s’Beth, in a low 
voice. 

“Why, he jes haw-hawed, Seems she ain’t 
in the market no ways; her ’n’ Juke’s nephew 
hez hed it all cut ’n’ dried fer a ’eoon’s age. 
Well, we talked some, an’ I told him I couldn’t 
say nothin’ fer certain. S’ I, ‘ Ef you’ns an’ s’Beth 


’ 


ean fix it up between yeh, [ ain’t denvin’ the 
match would please me right well; fer soon ez 














my kyar wheel gets done, likely I'll be goin’ 
East, off ’n’ on, to see capitalists, an’ I wouldn’t 
wish to leave s’Beth by herself.’ ” 

“ Bro’ ’Gene, yelr didn’t hunt thet man up to 
tell him yeh’d ruther see me marry him than to 
see me frettin’,did yeh? Fer ef yehdid—” Her 
high voice broke. She leaned over the table, her 
brown eyes large with dread of his reply. 

“S’Beth, no, I never! I got to studyin’ "bout 
my meanness in tryin’ to cramp your life like my 
body wuz cramped; an’ what with thet an’ a re- 
mark Looly Ann Beasley dropped this mo’nin’, I 
felt like I wouldn’t hev no peace till I saw thet 
man an’ found out ef he’d done keerin’ fer yeh. 
But he never give me no chance to put him a 
question, Jes piled into me, an’ give me sech a 
churnin’ over as I never looked to take off’n any 
man, ’Sh,s’Beth, don’t yeh blame him; he wuz 
right, on’y he ought to’a done it sooner, He—he 
likes yeh po’rful well.” 





She bent her face, but "Gene was looking be- 
yond her. He went on talking, 

“ He'll be up to see yeh to-night. He wuz strong 
set to come in to dinner, but I jedged thar 
wouldn’t be enough apple roll fer three. Would 
thar of ?” 

“Gene,” said s’ Beth, with a gravity of tone 
that seemed at odds with her words, “ thar’ll 
alwuz be enough roll fer three; an’ ef any one 
ever hez to go without, it won't be you’ns,” 





THE CEDAR CLOSET. 

MNHE month of May, while heralding with warm 

sunshine and balmy air the rapid approach 
of summer, warns the careful house-keeper, busy 
with spring sewing and spring cleaning, that the 
time for the storing away of heavy garments has 
arrived, and that she must find some safe spot 
for them where they will be equally secure from 
moth and moisture. During the latter part of 
this month and the month of June the destructive 
creatures fly about through the rooms, seeking 


5 
suitable places in which to deposit their eggs. 
Once deposited, it is extremely difficult to dis- 


lodge them During the hot summer weeks they 
are hatched out, and the worms feed upon the 
surrounding fabric; when sufficiently developed 
they form their cocoons of the same valuable 
material, preparatory to entering upon the long 
sleep that precedes their reappearance as butter- 
flies. 
able damage wrouglit by this household pest, 


To avoid the often serious and irremedi 


each house-keeper must reserve some secure place 
in which to store such articles as by their nature 
prove attractive to the moth searching for a 
breeding place. 

For this purpose nothing has yet excelled the 
old-fashioned cedar closet. Our modern houses, 
with all their improvements, generally lack this 
convenience, It can, however, be added with 
but little trouble, and counting the annual saving 
in the price of gum-camphor, with comparatively 
little expense, The head of the household, if he 
felt so inclined, could build it with his own hands ; 
and if not, any carpenter can do so at short 
notice, 

Choose a roomy closet, or, if you have none to 
spare, build one at the end of an upper hall or 
in a corner of the store-room ; line ceiling, door, 
sides, and floor with cedar-wood boards three 
sixteenths of an inch thick, and as closely joined 
to each other as possible, in order to Keep the 
closet air-tight. 

Arrange at several tiers of 
upon which garments can be hung, and if ne- 
cessary screw a few of them into the ceiling. 

The advantage of hanging garments becomes 
at once apparent when one recalls the general 
dissatisfaction occasioned by the creases found 


one side hooks 


in last year’s coats and dresses, though they had 
been carefully folded laid away. 
Shelves made of the cedar-wood can line the op- 


most when 
posite side of the closet, and these can be utilized 
for heavy blankets, fur rugs, muffs and tippets, 
They will hold far more than would at first 
appear possible, and they make a safe storage 
place for winter hats, which in a family where 
women and children predominate is no small 
recommendation. Sut should they be taxed to 
their utmost capacity, and merino and. flannel 
under - garments, hosiery, leggings, searfs, etc., 
still remain unprovided for, do not despair, for 
the cedar-wood floor will prove a friend in need 
A little care taken in the packing of stored gar- 


ete, 


ments, as with evervthing else, will save much 
confusion and annoyance in the unpacking. 

Dresses, cloaks, and similar articles can be 
found at a moment’s notice, because recognized 
at a glance, but under-wear and minor articles 
are the ones that cause often a lengthy search 
if a sudden demand for them arises, due either 
to sickness or extended journeys unexpectedly 
undertaken. It is therefore a good plan to place 
the property of each individual member of the 
family in a pile by itself, even to the very tiniest, 
for his will probably be needed sooner than that 
of any other. 

Now take each pile of garments, miscellaneous 
though they be, do it up separately in strong 
brown paper tied with firm twine, and mark on 
the outside the name of the owner. These bun- 
dies can rest safely upon the floor, and be ex- 
posed to no danger, unless, indeed, the house 
should be overrun with mice. Of course it is 
understood that no articles are enclosed in these 
bundles until they have been thoroughly aired 
and brushed, and such as admit of it washed, 
ironed, and mended. 

The work of camphoring and storing away of 
winter garments need not of necessity involve 
neglected household duties, nor be followed by 
extreme fatigue; it is a great mistake, and one 
frequently made by many women, to attempt 
such a task determined to complete it in one or 
two days, for within such a short time the things 
ean be neither aired nor brushed in the proper 
manner, 
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Winter garments are rarely all laid off at once, 
and it is best gradually to store them away as 
they accumulate. Following this plan, there will 
be ample time to expose each garment to the 
pure air and bright sunshine for many consecu- 
tive hours, to brush and beat it thoroughly, to 
turn all pockets inside out in order to remove 
dust and crumbs, and if necessary to mend 
frayed portions, and to supply all missing buttons. 
These things attended to, the articles are ready 
for the cedar closet, and camphor, pepper, tobac- 
co, or other and worse-smelling ingredients are 
superfluous. 

Short jackets and wraps, children’s coats and 
dresses, and odd pieces of similar length, are to 
be hung upon the lower tiers of nails, leaving 
ulsters, overcoats, tea gowns, etc., for the upper 
ones, 

With garments arranged in order, with pack- 
ages properly marked, the house-keeper may lock 
her closet door and rest content in the knowledge 
that her “ winter things” right, and that 
in the fall no time need be wasted in hunting for 
the warm wraps that an unforeseen “ cold snap” 
may demand, nor, in case of illness, for flannel 
binders or chest protectors. 

The masculine element in the household will 
rejoice in garments which can be donned with- 
out having to be first sent to the tailor in order 
to have disfiguring wrinkles removed, and in 
heavy under-clothing which comes forth at the 
word of command ready to be assumed by its 
owner, for the gentle odor of cedar which they 
give out is grateful and pleasant. 


are all 
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evidence. Eighty years ago it was not easy for 
visitors to Stratford-upon-Avon to regard that 
mean tenement, the central portion of which was 
preserved for show-—that poor room with the low 
ceiling, the massive joists, the plastered walls 
ribbed with oak—as the actual birthplace of the 
poet whose name and work live in the memory 
of the world even beyond the English-speaking 
peoples ; but the walls were covered with inscrip- 
tions of the names of hundreds of visitors whom 
that world has also known, and who went thither 
as toa shrine. It was then a tumble-down-look- 
ing old place, but kept up apparently by its sturdy 
beams and timbers. 

This was the appearance of Shakespeare’s birth- 
place—then and since, misleadingly, called Shake- 
speare’s house—in 1768, when the Corporation of 
Stratford had rebuilt the Town-hall. In the north- 
ern gable of that hall was a vacant niche that 
evidently required a statue. Such, at all events, 
was the opinion of a jovial company which met 
at the White Lion at Stratford one evening to 
welcome the famous George Alexander Steevens, 


the Shakespearian commentator, who was there 
on a visit, and who proposed that his friend Gar- 
rick should be applied to for help to obtain funds 
for raising a statue of the poet. Garrick and 
his coadjutors worked so effectually that, in the 
summer of 1769, the preparations were pretty 
well complete, and the programme of the great 
Shakespeare Jubilee was ready. 

That celebration did good work, inasmuch as 
it formed a precedent for succeeding efforts which 





close and true observation of the author when 
he had roamed in Windsor Park instead of his 
well-known and beloved Charlecote. 

The road to Henley, in Arden, runs through 
the street in which Shakespeare was born, and 
across a valley to the woody district of Arden, 
overhung by the wooded hills of Weleombe, pass- 
es ata little distance John Shakespeare’s meadow 
at Ingon. It is a wide and varied pastoral land- 
seape, relieved by hills and dells, and in that dis- 
trict lies Snitterfield, an old-world village indeed, 
not far from Wilmecote. The parish of Strat- 
ford itself lies in a valley which includes eleven 
villages and hamlets, among them being Bish- 
opston, Little Wilmeote, Drayton, and Shottery. 
In the latter, in what would have been regarded 
as a substantial and comfortable yeoman’s cot- 
tage in those days, lived the Hathaways, belong- 
ing to a very old family of the district, and there, 
it has been believed, lived the Anne 
Hathaway whose beauty seems to have been ac 
and with whom the youthful William 
Shakespeare fell passionately in love, though per 





always 
knowledged, 


haps we may say of such, bovish love, or beeavse 
vears older than himself. The 
picturesque old building known as Anne Hatha- 


village of Shottery is only a 


she was seven 


way’s cottage in the 


little more than a 


mile from Stratford, and the 


| Shakespearian Club was instrumental in aequir- 


ing it as a national pos ion. 





An antiquated building in a secluded nook, 
with surroundings suggestive of peaceful hours 


and moonlight meetings in the rustic garden, 








have resulted directly and indirectly in the preser- 





With plenty of camphor, however, and moder- 
ate care, an ordinary closet can be made to an- 
swer the same purposes as successfully as does 
the cedar closet, 

The closet chosen must be thoroughly cleaned 
and camphored a week before it will be wanted 
Shelves must be scalded, and walls washed down 
with borax. Upper corners and the ceiling must 
be carefully inspected, as moths frequently hide 
themselves there. Gum-camphor coarsely pow- 
dered, and liberally sprinkled over floor and 
will, if the door be kept tightly closed, 
permeate every 


sheives, 


svon nook and corner with its 


pungent odor, 
When the first 
that small lumps of 


instalment of garments is to 


be stored, see camphor 
wrapped up in tissue-paper are pinned to each 
piece; that all pleatings and folds in the drapery 
are free from dust or fluff, and that 


gloves rewin no traces of cake or candy. Re- 


children’s 


member cleanliness is indispensable, and that 
r or moth infested garment will, like the 
spoil the lot 


Slankets had best be wrapped in old sheets, 


one y 
proverbial rotten apple, “ _ 

with plenty of camphor sprinkled between their 
folds, and furs may be advantageously wrapped 
in clean newspaper. Before the packages are 
tied up, scatter amongst the miscellaneous arti- 
cles a few fulnps of the camphor, 

As it is only an extra large closet that will 
hold all the winter things, and still leave space 
for heavy curtains and portieres, it will generally 
be found necessary to provide some other place 
for the latter. Where there are many 
less valuable draperies it is a good plan to have 


more or 


a separate closet for them. 

Upholsterers charge $5 per pair for summer 
storage of curtains or portiéres, and they are re- 
turned in the autumn free of creases, and ready 
to be hung upon the poles from which they were 





removed. The means they adopt to obtain the 


good results can be followed In our own homes 
successfully, and with trifling expense. Remove 
from the intended for their 
storage, and clean and camphor it as described 
Attach a with 


upon them, firmly to the ceiling. 


all shelves closet 


above, few rods, curtain rings 
Remove your 
draperies from their poles, but do not disturb 
the pins by which they were hung, and which 
hold the pleats in place. srush them carefully, 
and air them for hours, Carry them to 


the closet, attach them to the rings on the rods, 


some 
and shove the rings close together. Several cur 
tains can mn this way be hung upon one rod, 
and the draperies of a large household can be 
safely stored within a small enclosure, with the 
comforting assurance that when again required 
for service they will be as fresh and smooth as 
when first sent into retirement. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
T is of course to be regretted that there exists 
nothing that can be said to be an authentie 
It would 
appear from all that we can gather of his history 
that he came to London to try his fortune at the 
theatres. He 
He had been for some five or six years at work 


biographical sketch of Shakespeare 


not an immediate success. 


was 





before he achieved his purpose, and acquired 
money enongh to retire to the place of his birth, 
after having purchased one of the best houses in 
the and property in adjoining 
parishes to make him a person of some im- 


town, enough 
portance, 

The plays and poems that he wrote are still a 
vast inheritance; but apart from these, we have 
not only evidence that he was born at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, but also much concerning the family 
of his mother, daughter of the Warwickshire 
yeoman of Wilmcote, Robert Arden, who could 
trace his descent from the oldest family in the 
county. We know that his father, John 
Shakespeare, was of a family whose name was 
more than traditional in Warwickshire; that John 
Shakespeare, if not distinguished, was at least a 
man of good position among his fellow-towns- 
folk, and of sufficient dignity to be able to claim, 


also 





and to have granted to him, to bear a coat of 


arms. 

The conclusion that the house in Henley 
Street was the birthplace of Shakespeare is 
founded not only on the traditions preserved by 
the inhabitants of Stratford, but on documentary 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
] 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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vation and restoration of the house in Henley 
Street, and the localities indubitably associated 
with the great poet, and in the still more extensive 
preservation and restoration of the beautiful 
There is to be seen the latest, the most 
suggestive, and, we might sav, the most encour- 


chureh, 


aging token of reverence and infinite regard to 
the poet of every age and of all time—the memo- 
rial window presented by American visitors, and 
unveiled in the first week of May, 1885. This 
window, which was executed by Messrs. James 
Westlake & Co., of London, and cost £224, was 
suggested by Mr. Henry Graves, and the work 
was put in hand by the late Dr, Collis in 1874. 
It represents Shakespeare’s “ Seven Ages,” illus- 
trated by subjects from Holy Scripture. There are 
many Ww ho, while they utterly discard the so-called 
relies—supposed to be made from the mulberry- 
tree or the wood of the “ boundary elm,” beneath 
which the ancient Courts Leet were held, and 
where it is said Shakespeare played in his child 
hood—will dwell with feelings of deep sentiment 
on this memorial in the chaneel of the 


window 


chureh. Indeed, Stratford has, for a generation 
past, rather overdone the business in relies. 
Even the elaborate old seat known as Shake 


speare’s chair can only be accepted as probably 
genuine, though it has a pedigree which gives it a 
decided claim, and the gold signet-ring which was 
} found in the chureh-vard, and bears the undoubt- 
| ed initials “W ” and 
, has only circumstantial evidence for its veri- 





is of the Shakespearian 





As to the chair there is a little confusion, 


for there was an old chair, or heavy oaken settle, 


in the garden of the cottage where dwelt the 
charming Anne Hathaway at the time that the 
stripling Shakespeare went a-courting, and tra 


dition had it that there the boy poet used to sit— 
and where Anne sat, unless the slim pair sat side 


by side in the one seat, tradition sayeth not, but 
} the chair was—or it was pretended that it was— 
into 


the house long afterward, and named Shake- 


preserved—brought out of the garden and 


speare’s Courting Chair 
| The stranger’s first visit is naturally paid to the 
} poet’s birthplace—that house in Henley Street 
| which has undergone such vicissitudes to be at 
| 


It has 


been of course renovated, but with something of 


last preserved as a national monument 


the judicious care that leaves its earlier features 


unchanged, 

Of course the chief apartment is still the room 
in which the poet was born, and it is reached by 
a flight of ten stairs of 
washed walls, the ceiling, the sixty small square 
panes of the window, were all filled with the 
autographs of distinguished and undistinguished 
visitors five-and-twenty years ago, till many of 
the scribbled 


solid oak. The white- 





gnatures were themselves undis 
tinguishable, and there was not an inch of room 
left 

That William Shakespeare was one of the boys 
of the Free Grammar-School there can surely be 
little doubt, for it was almost at the door of his 
father’s house, and it is not in the least proba- 
ble that he was sent elsewhere to receive instrue- 
tion 

It was here perhaps that Shakespeare acquired 
his “little Latin and less Greek’; here that he 
learned to read, and to feed his imagination upon 
those old-world stories which he afterward trans- 
formed into the wondrous plays so full of life 
and vigor 

Stratford-upon-Avon may be said to be the cen- 
tral point of four main roads, one of them leading 
across the old bridge to the famous Elizabethan 
mansion and beautiful sequestered park of Charle- 
cote, and to the quaint village of Hampton Luey 
The woodland scenery about Charlecote is still 
very charming, the old mansion standing in the 





neighborhood of the ancestral oaks and beeches 
of the fine park, where the deer roam, “a care 
less herd full of the pasture,” the river flowing 
just beneath the rising ground, whence the fine 
old building is mirrored in the silver stream— 
the river that is still the haunt of swans and eyg- 
nets, as the woods are of “ russet-painted choughs 
many mn sort.” There are still nooks and peace- 
ful retreats hereabout, on the high wooded banks 
of Avon or in the little dells and al 
one might wile away a whole summer’s day with 
the Merry Wives of Windsor or A Midstunmer 
Night’s Dream in one’s pocket, though the former 
play (written to please Queen Elizabeth, who want 
| ed to see Sir John Falstaff in love) shows the 





des, where 





The thick thatch, the little the 
moss-grown well, all seem to be a part of Shake- 


dormer-windows, 


} speare’s story, and so do the low door, the cozy 
| wainscoted kitchen, which was probably “the par 
| lor and all,” with its stone floor, its low beamed- 
traversed ce iling, and wide firepl ice, on the left of 
which is the old bacon cupboard, with its grated 
mellow flitch, and with 
the initials I. H. and T. H. carved upon it, showing 


door for smoke-drving the 
it was once ssion of the Hathaways, 
there 
Ascending the 
narrow stairs, the visitor is shown a bedroom con- 


In the posse 
members of the family continuing to reside 


till a comparative recent date. 





taining one of those remarkable old carved four 
post bedsteads which were in fashion in Shake- 
speare’s day, and perhaps is something like that 


* second best bed” which he spe ially bequeathed 


to his wife Anne in his will. 

| In May, 1583, a daughter was born to William 

Anne Shakespeare, and was baptized in Trin 
itv Chureh by the On Feb- 


another entry in the pat 


} and 


hame Of Susannah 


ruary 2, 1585, there 1 


|} ish register ef the baptism of the twin children, 


| *Hamnet and Judith, sonne and daughter to Wil- 

| liam Shakespeare.’ While wanting above two 
months to the completion of his mia jorit , ue Was 

| the father of three children 

The house which Shakespeare pure hased in 





j Stratford had ori 
family, and was called “ New Place,’ or the 
Great House, and had come into the hands of a 
Mr. Underhill. It was the best house in the 

| of Stratford, with 
dens and two barns behind, in the direction of 
the Avon, New Piace being in Chapel Street, at 


inaliv belonged to the Clopton 


ihe 


the main street of two car- 


the corner of Chapel Lane leading toward the 
river, At the opposite corner stands the Guild 
Chapel of the Hojlv founded also in the 
reign of Henry VILL. by Sir Hugh Clopton, and 
on the 


School. 


Cross, 


other side of the chapel is the Grammar- 
New Place was bequeathed by Shake 

| speare to his daughter Susannah, wife of Dr. Hall 

| She died in 1649, surviving her husband for ten 
| years, and in all probability occupied the house 
| when Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles IL, went 
| to Stratford with an army in 1643, and was en- 
tertained at New Place for three weeks. 

Mrs. Hall’s daughter, Elizabeth, married first 
to Mr. Thomas Nash, and secondly to Sir Thomas 
Barnard, dying without issue, the house in New 
Nace was afterward repurchased by the Clop- 

tons, and another Sir Hugh Clopton resided there 

in the middle of the eighteenth century, having 
| so repaired and in fact almost rebuilt, the house 
that it could scarcely be called Shakespeare's 

After the death of Sir Hugh in 1751, 

| it was sold to the Rev. Francis Gastrell in 1753, 
and totally destroyed by him in 1757. This Mr 
Gastrell, a man of large fortune, seems to have 


dwelling. 





been a surly, ill-conditioned individual, who knew 
little and perhaps cared less about Shake speare, 
and when visitors to Stratford desired to see the 


house and garden, and to sit under the mulberry- 


| tree that had been planted by the poet, he re- 
| sented it, and instead of having some pride in 
| the place began by cutting down the mulberry 

tree, whieh bought by a watch-maker at 


Stratford, who solemnly aftirmed that he reserved 


was 


it for the fashioning of various articles as Shake 


| 
spearian relics Mr. Gastrell, who lived fora part 


of each year at Lichfield, may have had a kind 
of animosity against the sentimental troublesome 


Shakespearians ; and the knowledge that the set 


vants left in eare of New Place were likely to 


in Stratford was assessed too highlv for 


rather rough treatment.  Singularly 


ture or trustworthy representation of the house 


been discovered, even.in the shape of a plan or | to her piety, ch 


| sketch. 
| 

may be said to have been at 
| fame, though some of 


were produced afterward, and he was the great 


make perquisites of visitors’ fees may have in- 
fluenced him when he remonstrated that the house 
a resi- 
dence only oveasionally occupied by its owner, 
As he could obtain no reduction, he said that the 
house should never be assessed again, and soon 
afterward pulled it down, sold the materials, and 
left the town altogether —very much to his own 
security, for probably if he had been seen there 
afterward he would have been subjected to some 
enough, 
though there are the various deeds and records 
of the sale and purchase of New Place, no pic- 


as it existed in Shakespeare’s time, or later, has 


In 16038, at the death of Elizabeth, Shakespeare 
the zenith of his 
the finest of his dramas 


James I., and he soon afterward prepared for his 
complete retirement to Stratford 
On the 
of his alleged birthday, and within one month 
of signing the will, in 
| self to be in 
| 


23d of April, 1616, on the anniversary 


lescribes him 


which he 





perfect health and 
parted this life, and all that 
was laid in that tomb in the chur 


memory, he de 
was mortal of him 
ch, which thence- 
a shrine 


> 

| forward became 

} The church at Stratfo pon-Avon is it 
" 

| 





fine and imposing structure, with much of the 


appearance of a cathedra its transept, naves, 


aisles, and chancel contain some verv beaut 
ful work, and the bold architecture gives a fine 
appears to the exterior, with its tower and 


steeple 





which it stands. The we ma nteresti 
monuments in the church, among the most cor 
| spicuous bei Bt nber statue of John 





Combe, the friend of Sha 











containing the monuments Clopton family 
rhe church has undergone some necessa 
changes in course of its restoration. but . 
been acknowledged t thev have been mad 
in a reverent and responsible manner, the w 
interior and the chancel ha been caret 
restored, and the carved timber roof renewed, 
some five-and-twenty vears ago fhe nave is 
divided from the aisles by hexagonal pillars, su 
porting six Early English pointed ‘arches, and 
above these is the clere-story formi ga continual 
range of windows, above each arch it 
windows of the ai to the {f teenth 





ing been erected by 


















century, the south hav 
Jolin de Stratford. The north aisle is probably 
of earlier date. The chance and choir are beau 
tiful for their fine heig and simiplic Five 
exceedingly effe ve W = ris ot of on 
either si eort = At un memorial 
aiready —and a ve t t st east 
window, the pristine glories of w h have, to a 
great extent, been rest Against t north 
wall of the church is the monumental bust of 
Shakespeare, the work of Gerard Johnson th 
Hollander,” and Shakespeare’s contemporary, 
who also carved the monument of John Combe 
It was ¢ ted previous to 1623, as the verses by 
Digges prefixed to the first « f Shakespeare 
wii Show ; 
Shakesp uf leng sf ag 
} rhe w \ vorks 10 
Thy tomb thy 1 nt stor %1 ‘ 
} time « rd mot 
ll s = I 
it iss andr Suall Make t K 
Fresh to 
The bust, which is life-s was ned out of 
|} a block of soft stone, and was originally 
ill events very early, 7 ed in natural cole 
hair and beard aubur or Wa 1 chesth t 
eves hazel The doublet, or coat, was 
and covered with a loose, seamless black gow: 
The upper half ¢ t cushion was green. t 
under part ¢ tassels git So 
remained fo undred and twent 
vears, when Ward, grandfath 
to Mrs. Sick Kemble evoted tl 
profits of a performance of Othello to restor 
in accord: th its original appearance. But 
} in 17$ the famous Shakespearian com 
mentat ito his bead to have the whole 
bust painted white id pretty thickly too, so that 





much of the original charuct und expression 


was obliterated 
In 18 


> the Committee of the 








| ie Silakesperian 

| Club appealed for public subseriptions for the 
restoration of the cliut . : of, and window 
the whole of which were i ipidated " 
disfigured, and for the careful restoration and 

} preservation of the memorial and tomb of Shake 
speare and the inseriptions and memorials of his 
family. It was proposed to limit the donations 
to one pound ear ind eh the work was 

ually accomp land was celerated by 

other aid, several vears necessarily elapsed before 
Its completion, w h had, | vever, been pretty 
well effected before the Tercentenary Celebrat 
of 1864, when it was sought to revive at Stratford 
the glories of the Garrick J lee, and by arousing 

; a genuine interest throughout the country to a 
complish a special and lasting memorial The 

| famous bust in Stratford ¢ irch, however, is still, 

| and is likely to remain, the most familiar and a 

| thentic memorial of 

own giorious and tn 


conelusion to which 


upon-Avon is likely to 


flat slab of freestone, 





Good frende f Jesus sake forbear 
Po ¢ t dust € sed heare; 
Blest \ i ts 8 thes stones 
And curst be he y oves Iny bones,’ 
is below the n tltew paces trom ti 





wall, rhere is almost unquestionable authority 























for the belief that this stone was there no ng 
after the burial of Shakespeare, but there 0 
evidence Whatever that he wrote the verse, the 
quality of which is absolutely hostile to such a 
supposition, and his name does not appear on 
|} that slab at all. De Quincey came to ‘ 
} clusion that they were the work of the sext 
| parish clerk, who ¢ er placed the stone there a 
| a warning while the tomb and bu were being 
| finished, or for the purpose of s mn ulju 
future possible desecrators Arie espe ~ 
wife, who died on A L625¢ was buried ¢ 
the Sth, ana het “ stone s next t s stone, 
but nearer to the north wa pon which Shake 
speare’s monument is placed Nearer the sout 
| w ill is a flat stone bearing the inscription, “To 
Susannah, wife to John Hal g t.: ve daughter 
ol Wil im Shake speare, gent ind some ve 
which ave evidently a sincere and hearty tril 
arity, and goodness 
The Centenary Celebration of 1864 was la 
ly supported and was enthusiastically epared 
for, the Mayor of Stratford-upon-Avo Mr. E 
| F. Horner, under an active committee, endeavor 
| ing to insure a successful commemoration that 


est of living English writers at the accession of | should obtain the support of the nation; but the 








a a a a 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE AT SHOTTERY. ROOM IN SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE IN WHICH HE WAS BORN. 


. = - whole scheme was 
= ] spoiled, and went near 
to being a fiasco, be- 
cause of misunder- 
standings and jealous- 
ies among those who 
were expected and had 
promised to take part 
init. But though some 
leading actors quar- 
relled over it and de- 
nied it their aid, and 
though the whole un- 
dertaking was threat- 
ened with collapse, 
others generouslycame 
forward, and—with the 
inevitable drawback of 
sundry ludicrous as- 
pects of some of the 
varied demonstrations 

the main features of 
the festival were car- 
ried out with some- 
thing like energy and 
Spirit 

It had been deter- 
mined to endeavor to 
raise by publie dona- 
tions a sufficient sum 
to found two or more 
scholarships at the 
Stratford Grammar- 
School, and to provide 
OLD HOUSE IN HIGH STREET, STRATFORD. a statue or other last- KITCHEN IN SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 














ing memorial ; but though many of the supporters of the movement subscribed 
liberally, the expenses of the commemoration were considerable, and some years 
elapsed before the intention was accomplished. Chiefly through the exertions 
of Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, however, the former intentions of the Committee 
of the Shakespearian Club were fulfilled by the purchase of the site of New 
Place, and the restoration of the grounds and gardens, a property which in 
1876 was handed over to the trustees of the “ birthplace.” 

In 1872 the old theatre which had occupied part of the ground was taken down, 
and in 1887 the expectations of the promoters of the Tercentenary Celebration 
4 : rey } Z | were realized by the erection of the new memorial building, which combines 
Be ew pate 4 theatre, library, and museum, and cost £30,000. 
aE ty 
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> : . 

alain’ 4 

CECT TT rile . cP x M. 
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VIEW OF THE ANCIENT BUILDING IN HENLEY STREET, STRATFORD, 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF SHAKESPEARE; WITH A REPRESENTATION 
OF THE JUBILEE PROCESSION, SEPTEMBER 6, 1769, 








BEDROOM IN ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE. CHARLECOTE HALL. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE.—[See Dovsie Paae.] 
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Gotp Sovracuk Dress Trine 


GoLp Soutacnet Dress Trimming 
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GZ Om 55 * 
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Jet Toroat OrNAMENT FoR Bopice.—Hatr Size. 





Fig. 1 


description see Supplement. 


—PARASOLS, 


Fig. 2.—PAaRasors. 





For description see Supplement. 





vig. 1.—Ewprowrerep Curtain Bann, 
[See Fig. 2, Page 809. | 


For description see Supplement. UY 


> 
\\ 








SPRING AND SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Srrieep Woon Costume. Fig. 2.—Brack Fartte Dress, Fig. 3.—Borperep Woo. Costcme.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 308.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IT., Figs. 9-20. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figa. 31-39 
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HARPER’’ S BAZAR. 





MARVELLOUS Errtoaoy. —Snunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Creme Simon, | 
ltecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whites, fortifies, and per 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appenrance. 
J. Simon, 86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 





& Ti.rorpv's, New York.—| Adve.) 





ve best and cheapest Hair 
It kills dundruff, allays irrita- 


Bernerr’s Coooarye is tl 


Tr 








essing in the world 
on, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[ Ad. } 
Tur superiority of Burnert’s F LAVORING EXTRACTS 
peiete in thei rperfect purity and great strength.-lAd 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow's SoorumnG Syrue for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[{Adt 





ADVERTISHMEN'’LIS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Coca. 


ma «6 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
sirengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 















BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS 


(Birmingham & London.) 


American Warerooms : 
16 E. 15th Street, 
New York. 


in White’ 
Beds and 




















Speci ilties 
Enamelled 


Cribs 


Me DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the stays of this firm’ it is nseless to have 
measure taken on the persons themselves ; 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing 
cessary Informations, to obtain a perfect stay 

















it is sul- 
all ne 


kentbeokceny, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in gs erg 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. 

Rovat. Baxine Powprr Co., 


Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Make 
Spevalty 


OF 
AWE 20>, 
@wew yeRK Pa Ladies’ 


and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, COATS, &c. 
TO ORDER at Short Notice 


1784 


4,07 





1s, 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY L meatoer S EVERYWHERE 


Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. { 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 

] ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, Lenten, Ont., Canada, 
Hax fer equals and wo superiors in America. 
Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Art. 
Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost moderate. Pupils 

may enter atany time. For cireular, addre 
REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., ‘Pri incipal. 


| Decisive Test! 





Harder still; but this only tightens the stitch. 


Physicians endorse it :—‘* No risk to Health.” 


The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 











Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 


full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York.' 


OUT OF 
PAPER’ 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound. 
Express often cheaper. 


Ask ONE ( 


‘STATIO NER | 
for the 








BOSTON LINEN, 


BOSTON BOND, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES, 


aay If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for sam- 
ples of these and other writing papers, representing 


more than 


250 Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upwards. 


SAMUEL WARD CO. 


Stationora, Engravers, and | Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


(Ine ‘orpore ate dd), 





Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
and rough wash-cloth, and you will be 


night with warm water 
and improved complexion. 


the delicate skin of infants, 
Chafing, and Redness ; 


to) 


for offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 


Do not hesitate to ue racker’s Tar Soap on vour face. 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. 
end in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 
cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, 


25 cents. 


Use it every 
gratified with soft, smooth skin 
It is ab- 


It is adapted and extensively used for washing 
It prevents Chapping, 
and is an invaluable 
Druggists, or 


etc., antiseptic purifier 


THE PACKER MFC. CoO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


i rte 


| for the complexion ; 


VOLUME wh NO. 19. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by ::: 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


YOR PURIFYING, 


I 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curtouna Remepirs are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cuttoura 
Rersoivent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. 
Reso.vent, $1 
Cuemican Co., 

Send for “ 


CLEANSING, 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 


AND BEAU- 


Price, Curtoura, 50¢.; 
Prepaid by the Porren 
Boston, Mass. 

How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Soar, 25c.; 
Drug anv 


Sg 
“as 


@ 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified by Curitouna Soar. 


“aa 
“GA 
and Weakness cured 
Anti-Patn Paster, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster, 25c. 


Kipney Patna, Backache, 
by Curtoura 


transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted pe rfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00, 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves tor beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.Y. 





A LA 


PERSEPHONE, 





Strongly Endorsed by Prominent Modistes, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 











The finest Meat- F lavoring “Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Gienuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’vd, London. 





THE 9 


BUSTLE. 


Price, 50c. Postage, 15¢. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, N. Y. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 


(Eistablished 1819.) 





Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th 
Ave., 1474 3d Ave., 


, Brooklyn; 


Ave., 570 Broadway, 
New York, and 326 Fulton 
7 Temple Place, Boston, 


“Dry € leaning a Specialty. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman. 
ently cureOBESITY. Only 3 Cm = Starvation Diet 
and nauseous drugs unn New Treatise, with full in- 
structions HOW TO ACT, se in plain in sealed envelope for 

E. K. LYNTON. 10 Park Place, New York, 





6 stamps, 








LADIES’ TAILOR. 


1888, 
Summer 
Season, 


New 
GOWNS, 
New 
COATS, 
New 
HATS, 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The New and Original Models of Gowns and Coats 
rned by the Messrs. Redfern for the approaching 

sAsOn are NOW = view. The largest stock of Importe d 
Cloths in the U, A., comprising all the latest fubrics 

Ladies unable ie visit New York can have designs 
and samples sent free by mail. Measurement form 
and pattern bodice insure perfect fit. 

Gentlemen's Department, 1132 Broadway. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


RICH SILKS, SATINS, TULLES, 


AND 
LIGHT SILK-AND-WOOL 


and ALL-WOOL FABRICS for 
Wedding, Reception, Dinner, and 
Bridesmaids’ Costumes. 


Correspondence solicited from a 
the country regarding 
and Samples. 


N26EN28 Cheolwwh St 
itadelphia 


OGOA= 
One T 


gre smal T, Chocolate for family use. 

a... no boulings Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
bo nijdren, | N 7 Bu uour dealer, or senc ite stamps 
Jor trial can, 0. Wii BUR & 8ON8, Philadelphia. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
ADING SPECIALTIES. 


ROS 


ALL VARIETIES PR 
FINE EVER- BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY P New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our 
di AMENTA veces AgLse- 
Everything % pares b mall gt expre: to rs points. 
We offer NCS and st 
NOV Our NE 
10) pp., elegantly illustrated, aanentbokciaaing! i500 
and CHOICEST Varieties of ROSES, § EDS, 
PLANTS and BULBS, and tells how to grow them 
Free. %#~ If you wish to plant anything, send for it. 
20 Veugs. Rotabiened. Over 60 Ko Greenhouses, 
nee wi F & CON 
ROSE oko RS, EST GROVE. , *-4 Co,. Pa. 
















ll sections of 
Materials, Estimates, 






oice 
TIES in all MRL 


SHOPPIN Gi; Ben ri a 


good taste, &c.,1¢ charge. Circular referenc * i 
Gress MISS A. BOND, 908 4th Ave., N. Y. 


SHOPPIN 


lar. Miss L. N. 





without charge of com 
mission. Send for circu- 
- BURLEIGH, 272 Washington St., N.Y. 

Established 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sriis"iteLes 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York, 
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RIDLEYS’, 


Grand Street, New York. 


STRAW GOODS. 


Fully 2000 to Select From. 


ae EVERY SHAPE, COLOR, AND 
Q 


Trimmed Millinery, 


OVER 2000 TRIMMED ‘HATS, TURBANS, AND 
3UNNETS, REPRESENTING ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY ART. 

Every Novelty. 

IN SILKS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, ORNAMENTS, 
LACES FOR BONNETS, LACES FOR WRAPS, 
FLOUNCINGS, DRESS TRIMMINGS IN TINSELS, 


GALOONS, GIMPS, TASSELS, GIRDLES, CORDS’ 
SETS, &c. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 


For Spring Contains 


Hllustrations, Descriptions, and Prices 






or 

Seantifnl Baby Clothes. Outfits for Children 
Garments for Misses. Costumes for Ladies 
Suits for Boys and Men. The Newest Dress 


Fabrics. Millinery and Shoes Stockings and 
Gloves. Fancy Articles aud Notions,  llouse- 
keeping Goods. China, and Silver Ware. 
With Pages of Entertaining and Instructive Read- 
ing Matter. 


Glass, 


of Magazine 
humber 


Price 
lde. 


Subscription 50c. a year. 


a single 


The Spring Millinery Designer, 


Priok 26 CENTS A oory, 

is a correct Exponent of Styles in Head Coverin 
proves a great aid to Milliners and Home Artis 
cents will secure the Spring Number of the Millinery 


Designer and pay fora Year's Subse ription for 


7s = 





Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine. 
For samples of any desired Dress Goods, Estimates, 


Information, Millinery Designer and Fashion Magazine 
write to 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


se sure 


and mention Harper's Bazar in letter to 
E. ktidley 


GOFRE’S 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID, 





READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having “‘GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 


plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box 


Made in black and twenty staple colors. 


ALL THE LEADING STORES 1 HAVE IT. 

SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 
Capital, ‘ $750,000 
Surplus, $355, 016 


Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,G00, paying from 
interest, $7,056,500 of 
° 
- have been returned 
to Investors with- 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
BZ Y 
TOY of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING 


tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 

interest and principal 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

In Savings way eee in amounts of $5 and up 
ties furnished by 

easel York Mane’ r, HENRY srcmineen, 319 dion 

far the most 
BLOCKS, manufactured by F. 





Ap. Rieurer & Co., of 310 
groadway, N. Y. The entire 
< was exhausted before 
, Christmas, and the demand on 


» the presently replenished stock 
* Is enormous, 
yood average box 
iptive price-list. 


Send for 





3 descr 


PISO’S ‘CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists, 








ST . ' y 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific 

only unfailing remedy for removing 
a ntly all 
ips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., withont injuring the 
Skin,which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme, JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 


absolutely 
radically 


and 


popular 


For $1.75 or $2.00 | 


the } 


annoying disfigu remente from | 


Black ‘and Colored Silks. 


We are offering special inducements in our Black 
and Colored Silk Department. 
20-inch BLACK FAILLBS, 98c.; worth $1.25. 
2-inch BLACK RHADAMES, $1.00; worth 
$1.35. 
22-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, $1.00; worth 
$1.35, 
24-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, $1.50; worth 


$2.00, 


20-inch COLORED FAILLS, $1.15; worth 


1.35, 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S 
40-inch Silk-Warp HENRIETTA, «t $1.19; 
regular price, $1.50. 


40-inch Silk-Warp HENRIETTA, at $1.39; 
regular price, $1.65. 


5-inch all-wool HENRIETTAS, «( 75c.; res- 
ular price, $1.15. 
N. B.—Please note the Street address, 


Le Boutillier | ©* 234 
Street, 
_Brothers, 


THOMSON’S | 


CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL ''roO 
PRESENT MAKE. 
MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 
A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
FHREE LENGTHS. 
GRADES 
TAWARDS 
GRANTED. 


THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALITY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


= 
TRICOPHEROUS |i 
















COR “THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best 


Exquisitely perfumed. Removes all impurities 





| from the sealp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 


|} and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and 


Beautiful. 


RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


eal 
nap Pe oe sO ee 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it lias 
no equal. Warranted to in- 
fallibly regain its shape On Spey 
release of pressure, and can- & 
not get displaced while in & 
wear, like other folding bus- 











VSTi! 
i aft 


s., Boston, Mass, 















| tles. Be sure that “Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. 
not sold by your dealers we will send, 
postp'd, a 5-spring for 50c.,or 7-spring 
for 63¢ Columbia Rubber €o.,Sole M 
WRINELES,BLACE-EEADS, 
Pimples, F re ckles , Pittings 
Molesand Superfluous Hair 
permanently removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 
washes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
Satis faction quaranteed. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—GoneEy’s Lapy’s Boox 
MME. VELARO, 
| . 414 West 47th Street, New York City. 
Cor ‘reaponde nee conjidential, Mention this paper. 
10! Packet SCHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 10c. 
arictieV & St'p P. Paid unt, Bingbamton, N.Y. 








Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St., N, Y. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


NEW SILES. 


1M pieces Black Moire, all silk, worth $2.00. . $1.25 | 
100 pieces Black Faille Francaise, worth $1.60. 1.25 
100 pieces Black and Colored Surah Dress 

Se: WU DID. ak nace wadsrdenewaus ce 69 
100 pieces New Plaid Surabs, worth $1.25. . 1.00 
100 pieces Glacé Figured Summer Silks, worth 

SET escent incense hadndsbtaawiabseckusde 85 


NEW DRESS GOODS. 


French Cashmeres, ** He:rietta Finish,” 


96 new shades at. bkavepatanes 48 
60 new shades wal Dl ack, extra wide .75 
65 new shades and black, extra wide 1.00 
45 new shades, finest imported 1.25 
1 case Priestley’s Black Silk-Warp Henrietta, 

$1.50 quality.. 1.15 

REAL ORIENTAL RUGS. 

75 Real Daghestan Rugs, worth $15.00...... 7.50 
100 Real Daghestan Rugs, worth £20.00... 10.00 
125 Real Shirvan, Kazak, and Persian Rugs, 

worth $30.00 to $35.00 each. . 15.00 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY. 

1000 dozen Ladies’ Fast Black Hose, 

ranted not to crock or fade, 
Dye,” 


every pair war- 
Our 
35c., 50c., 65c. per pair. 


All mail matter should bear our st 


Broadway and 14th 


New Sanitary 
reet address, 


St.. N. ¥ 


1 
It’s Queer 
that people put up with the old style 
muddy, 


soggy, use iess door mat so 
long; but they needn't any longer, 
for the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat is beyond comparison. 


Have you one? If not, write to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
118 Chambers Street, New York; 
107 Dearborn St., Ca1caGo 


















Page & Rogers’ Patent _ 


Anti-Mot a 


|The manufacturer aesures US 
that a fewsheets placed amon 
Woollens, Furs, or 
positively protects them 
against the ravages of Moths 
Will not melee _the finest 
fabrics. Prive 25c. per quire 
_ sk your druggis “ to vet it for 
you, or send to us direct. 
Ww. W.H. Schieffelin & Co.ss ssole agents,170 William St., N.Y 


SAVE YOUR PLATED WARE WITH 


MACIC POWDER. 


The Best Silver Polish ; 
substitute. 


does not scratch: 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 15 
MAGIC POWDER CoO., 
334 West 47th St., N.Y. 


BABY CARRIAGES 


From $7 up. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. F. LANGENBACHER, 


recept no 
celts, 








ssor to Lewis P. Tibt 
#20 ‘Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturer of the Celebrated 77 
Novelty Carriage, _. 
with Adjustable Springs. 


BENDICK’S 
Portable and complete PER- 
FORATING MACHINE, with 
full instrnuetions for making 
STAMPING PATTERNS, 

Packed in wooden box, size 
16x6inches, Price, $12. 
M. BENDICK, 

438 Broadway, N.Y., Manufae- 
turer of Stamping Patterns 

and Perforating Machines 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


iF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL Y 


CATARRHcunet 


URED 
and we stand ready to prove it. 


re Write for our 

FREE BOOK Common Sense Tauk.”’ 

Dr. Sykes Sure Cure £0., 330 Race St., Cincimnati, Ohio. 
for 


CURE: DEAF 


Pxce's Parent Impaoven Cusatonep 
Eas Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invis 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin p 

tion. ( 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 














miversation, music, even 
whis apers he ard dis i meth y. Send tor 
—} illustrated book with testimonials 
J FREE Address F. HISCOX, S53 


Mention this paper 





KALLIZONA CORSET LAGER 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE FORM. 
Sale by the Leading 


* KIRBY,BEARD & Co 7 


F-THREADING NEED 


THREADING THREADED 


For Stores, 














PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 
100 NICE CARDS, 0" 


| lovely scrap pictures, 1 autog raph album, 
3 other prizes, all mailed for 1c. Send 4 


offered ageuts, 


100 


| for hook 
| of elegant NEW sample cards, snd biggest terms ever 
HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn, | ly outfit FREE. Terme FREE 


Feathers 


| 4 
¢ ew 


WW >) 
onstable « Ks 


SPRING SUITS. 
LONDON AND PARIS STYLES. 
MANTLES, JACKETS 
AND WRAPS. 


Special attention paid to SUITS 
and GARMENTS made to order. 


& 


Wy, oad) bi c a; | oth st, 


Yb 






F. DNEF20" 
© Wy. 
Are now offer 


VERY L 


THE 


{TEST NOVELTIES 


PARASOLS 


And 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


U nique ay nd extlusive in style, exquisi te in color 


and / th 


wer in pre 8 an any o other house, 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y¥. City. 


. PATTI ‘ HAIR CRIMPER. 








PATTLC CHIMPER CO., 


EUROPE: Sc 18 


SUMMER TOURS 1888 
ith Season 
All travel ai nd hote 


Is first clas ll expenses incluc 





Party sel ief from all ca Accomp 
conductors, Complete arrangements sp lly 

ed to American tourists. Mrs. 1 iperon 
ladies of the party. 8S ons. S. ¢ fl For 
circular and full in ’ na 8 


BE. TOURJEE, I 
Who will personally accompany t part 


ranklin Sq., Boston, 





J.S. FRY & SONS, 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND 
Fst 6 Prize 3 ’ 
Mf | ocon 
Fry* 8 cies Chocolate for al 
domes par 8 ) 
maki onfect 
Lie s the 4 1. 
) ikes exch wrapped 
I sale by bes il gre 2 
and ' Ww t t Avett 
ger 1s & | Im] ers and 
( s, New York 
The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 
| having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial Hist try ol UT Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtainir nvaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid fo Imes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, #16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand 
Fome gilt stamp on s and marbled edges, $22; full 
| Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid gt see 
| that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- 


lustrate 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair. 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
1p, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
nt C.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Ilust’d Price-L sts 
E.Burnhan, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


da Circular to 
















vs Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
th Anunal Session o 
~“l course 
ess Raoner I 


pens October 4th A 3 
given in Spring and Wintet 
5 Ne D., Dean, N 


" GURSETS 


Boned with Featherbone, 


Ask your Dealer for them, 


is 





Ave. 


and 2ist St 





rand make more m 
in the world. Either sex; all 
Address, TRUz & Co., Augu 


ney at work for us 


You can live at hom 
A than at anything else age 


sta, Main 10 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 














HOW BILINKINS PRACTISED ECONOMY 


1. “ HENRY,” SAYS MRS BLINKINS, “TI THINK 2. “PHEW! ONLY A DOLLAR. Way, I COULD 


YOU HAD BETTER ORDER THE STOVE MAN TO 
COME AND POLISH THIS STOVE; HE ONLY 
CHARGES A DOLLAR.’ 


TAKES ME TWO HOURS TO EARN A DOLLAR, 
I'LL DO IT MYSELF.” 





BLACK THAT STOVE IN TEN MINUTES, AND IT 8. “Now ILL show you 


STOVES.” 





5. * An, NOW I'VE GOT THE MOTION!” 6. “Goop GERactiovus! 


FIRE IN IT.” 





Is NO FIRE” 











9. “ITEAVINGs!” . 
' : HAND! 


FACETLE. 
A MAN'S REASONING 
“Tue trouble with women,” said Smitherimpkins, “‘is that they want 
us to have fun their way. They want us to sit in the house and talk 
about the weather, sir; to discuss the eternal mysteries of dress-making 
and cooking, sir; and to read novels, sir, and worship babies. They 
can't see why a man should want to go to a club or a public dinner, sir, 
or take in a buse-ball game or a horse-race. They want us to do as they 
do and enjoy ourselves their way, sir. But did you ever hear of a man 
wanting a woman to have fun his way? No, sir; not much, sir. You 
never heard of any man’s trying to persuade his wife to go around the 
corner, sir, to a nice quiet place, sir, where some very elegant gentlemen 
were engaged in a rubber at cards, sir, and to smoke cigars and drink 
beer with the party, sir, and sit up till the cock had made himself hoarse 
with crowing, sir, and then meander home singing. Did you ever hear 
of any man’s trying to persuade a woman to have fun that way—his way ? 
No, sir; not by a jugfal, sir.” 
— 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


He worked for an hour—this lazy tramp— 
And then with a yawn be prepared to decamp. 
“Why waste,” 1 inquired, “an hour of the day 
In work when it might have been loafed away 
The tramp replied with a knowing wink, 

“A half-loaf is better than no bread, I think.” 


oo” 


—_~>—_—_ 


Three-year-old Ralph, who had been eating grapes, begged for anoth- 
er bunch which he saw on the buffet. “ No,” said his mamma, *‘ you have 
had plenty this morning. I will give you that bunch to-morrow.” 

Half an hour after he appeared with his lips suspiciously stained. 
* Ralph,” asked his mamma, gravely, “how did those stains come on 
your lips ?” 

“ Mamma,” he replied, quite as gravely, “they are from the grapes I 
am going to eat toemorrow,” 


10. “ WELL, IF THAT AIN'T A NICE-LOOKING 


} prearasin 


‘it 


HE FELT PERFECTLY AT HOME. 


MRS. H. “‘Noran, I HEARD A MAN'S VOICE IN THE 
KITCHEN LAST NIGHT: DIDN'T I TELL YOU THAT I DO 
NOT LIKE MY GIRLS TO HAVE COMPANY ?” 

NORAH., “ YEs, 'M, YOU DID; BUT IT WAS ME FIRST 
COUSIN MIKE, AND SURE YOU NEEDN'T MAKE COMPANY 
OF HIM AT ALL,” 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 19. 








row TO BLACK 4. ** CONFOUND IT!” 











I FORGOT IT HAD 7. “TLL TRY THE BOTTOM, WHERE THERE 8. “GREAT Scott! THERE, I'VE GOUGED 


THE WHOLE BACK OF MY HAND OFF.” 











12. “MY DEAR, I THINK YOU HAD BETTER 
SEND FOR THE STOVE MAN. I HAVE AN EN- 
—! GAGEMENT DOWN-TOWN, AND CAN'T AFFORD 
TO SPEND ANY MORE TIME FOOLING WITH 
THAT BLAMED OLD STOVE OF YOURS.” 


TOO MUCH EXERCISE. 
He had been walking up and down the room with the baby for two 
ours. 

“John,” said his wife,from among the pillows, “ you don’t look very 
well of late. I’m afraid you don’t get exercise enough.” 

John laid the baby in the crib, with its feet on the pillow, and went 
to sleep. 
EVERYTHING EXPLAINED. 

Guest (to landlord). ** Are you sure, landlord, that this is a spring 
chicken ?” 

Lanpiorp. “ Yes, sir. That chicken is from my own farm; it was born 
in March.” 

Guest. “Oh, that explains it. March is a tough month.” 

pcnintidppinabaladihs 


Jack Allprey has alarge foot—a phenomenally large foot—wears No. 13 
shoes—and he has also a phenomenally cool way of repudiating his debts. 
“Ye don’t owe me two dollars?” said an enraged hack-driver to him 
the other day. ‘Ye don’t, ye ch’atin’ thafe? An’ ye won't pay it, 
ye won't? Well, it’s meself wishes I cud have the kickin’ ov ye all 
aroun’ the block wid your own fut!” 
cnsneiesnadiparessiones 
Small Millie, anxions to help entertain a new acquaintance who was 
calling on her mamma, volunteered this piece of information, pointing 
to her still smaller brothers who had toddled into the room, * Dese 
is my ‘ittle brudders, and they’s bofe boys.” 


—— 
IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


Hvusnanp (all ready for the theatre). “ 1 declare, dear, it’s raining hard.” 

Wire (buttoning her gloves). ‘* Well, what’s a little rain? One would 
think from your tone of voice that we were about starting for 
church,” 

“You wish to know why _ call it the diamond field, Clara? That 
is a reasonable desire, and we hasten to answer you. It is becanse it 
costs $10,000 to get a jewel of a player.” 





— 


betta 


aa 











